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NEWS AND NOTES 


e JOGJAKARTA 


One important difference between the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia was settled on July 6 
when the Republic was restored to its former capital, 
Jogjakarta. Thus the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia had achieved a major success in pacific set- 
tlement of the dispute. For the first time in history 
a government had been restored to its former status 
and re-established in its capital through the pacific 
offices of an international organization. The next im- 
portant stage will be the forthcoming Conference at 
the Hague to work out transfer of sovereignty to a 
United States of Indonesia. (See page 66.) 


e ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL SESSION 


“We must not disappoint the millions of men and 
women who long desperately for some way out of 
their unhappy situation so that they may live like 
dignified human beings in a peaceful world,” said 
President James Thorn in opening the ninth session 
of the Economic and Social Council at Geneva on 
July 5. 

The first decisions of the Council were to prune 
its agenda. Two items relating to the proposed Middle 
East Economic Commission were postponed and so 
also was another relating to Palestine. The Council 
also decided to exclude from the agenda the item on 
world oil resources, suggested by the International 
Co-operative Alliance. 


The first substantive matter to be considered was 
the report of the fourth session of the Narcotic Drugs 
Commission. 


© KASHMIR 


The Governments of India and Pakistan accepted 
on July 8 an invitation from the United Nations 
Commission on India and Pakistan to hold a joint 
meeting of their military representatives at Karachi. 
The purpose of the meeting, to begin on July 18, and 
to be held under the auspices of the Commission’s 
Truce Sub-Committee, is to demarcate those portions 
of the cease-fire line in the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir not yet agreed upon. It will be confined to mat- 
ters of a purely military nature and conducted with- 
out prejudice to either political issues or the working 
out of an over-all truce agreement. The basis of dis- 
cussions will be the cease-fire line as proposed in the 
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Commission’s letter of April 28 of this year and as 
completed with regard to local adjustments by the 
Commission’s military adviser. 

Earlier, on June 10, it will be recalled, the Com- 
mission unanimously agreed to the principle of making 
a further effort to obtain a truce agreement reconcil- 
ing the viewpoints of the two countries concerned. 


e PALESTINE CONCILIATION 


Opposing pressures at the Lausanne negotiations are 
described by the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine in its third progress report pub- 
lished on June 21. The Arab delegations favor nego- 
tiations on the refugee question. The Israeli pressure 
is for territorial negotiations. The Commission is 
trying to meet the situation by persuading the Arab 
delegations to talk on the territorial questions and, 
simultaneously, emphasizing that Israel must con- 
tribute substantially to solving the refugee problem. 


(See page 84.) 


© TRUSTEESHIP 


New homes for the indigenous inhabitants of 
Nauru, whose houses were largely destroyed during 
the war, are to be constructed at the rate of two every 
week. This fact was disclosed during the Trusteeship 
Council’s examination of Australia’s report on this 
Pacific island, smallest of the ten Trust Territories. 
Various other features of life and conditions in Nauru 
were discussed by the Council during its 4-day review 
of the report (see page 76). Australia has also sub- 
mitted an administrative report on New Guinea, which 
was taken up by the Council on June 30. It reported 
steady progress in the Territory’s recovery from war 
devastation. (See page 73.) The Council has also 
considered several petitions from various Trust Terri- 
tories. 


© FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


During its last session, the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press received an 
invitation from the Government of Uruguay to hold 
its fourth session, which is tentatively scheduled for 
April 1950, in Montevideo. Gratefully accepting this 
invitation, the Sub-Commission urged the Economic 
and Social Council to make the necessary administra- 
tive arrangements. 
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The Restoration to Jog jakarta 


Republic of Indonesia Re-established in Capital 


Under United Nations observation, and as a result of United Na- 
tions mediation, Netherlands Forces have withdrawn from the 
Indonesian capital and the Government of the Republic is again 


functioning from Jogjakarta. 


Steps leading to this happy result 


and further plans designed to lead to a final settlement, are outlined 
in the following article. 


July 6, 1949 was an important day in the history 
of Indonesia and of the United Nations. On that day 
the Republic of Indonesia was restored to its capital, 
Jogjakarta. The President of the Republic, Dr. Soek- 
arno, Vice-President Hatta and members of the Cabi- 
net flew in from the island of Bangka where they had 
been since last December. Welcomed by members of 
the United Nations Commission, the presidential party 
drove through a guard of honor of Republican soldiers 
and cheering crowds shouting “Merderka” (freedom). 
At ceremonies at the palace which followed, President 
Soekarno gratefully acknowledged the fact that his 
government had returned not only through the strength 
of the Indonesian people but also through the support 
of the international community. He thanked members 
of the United Nations Commission for the work they 
had done. Thereupon the proclamation flag—which 
had been raised first when the Republic was pro- 
claimed on August 17, 1945—was hoisted in front of 


A scene in Jogjakarta showing Maliobore, main 
bazaar center in the Republican Capital 


the Palace. 

Thus, through the statesmanship of the Netherlands 
and the Republican leaders and the patient work of 
the United Nations Commission, an important condi- 
tion of the Security Council’s resolution of January 28 
had been satisfied. The stage had also been set for 
other developments looking forward to final and 
peaceful settlement. 

Following the Council’s resolution, the Commission 
brought the parties together at several meetings but 
the first important success was achieved on May 7, 
when Dr. J. H. van Royen, Chairman of the Nether- 
lands delegation, and Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chair- 
man of the Republican delegation, made two import- 
ant statements to the Commission. These declara- 
tions established an accord covering the restoration of 
the Republic to Jogjakarta, the stopping of guerrilla 
warfare by Republican adherents, and a Conference 
at the Hague to work out transference of sovereignty 
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to the United States of Indonesia. (See Bulletin, May 
5, 1949, Page 477). 


Two Sub-Committees 


Following this accord, two Sub-Committees were 
set up; the first to make arrangements for the return 
to Jogjakarta, and the second to advise on meas- 
ures for ending guerrilla warfare, restoring peace 
and maintaining law and order. Each Sub-Committee 
was headed by a representative of the Commission 
with their senior military officers as advisers, and was 
composed of representatives of the two parties. 

Sub-Commitee 1 completed its fact-finding on eco- 
nomic, financial and technical matters relating to pub- 
lic utilities on May 14. Talks continued then on 
military and security points and ways and means of 
supplying the needs of the re-established Republican 
Government. Sub-Committee 2 also reported meet- 
ings “in a cordial and co-operative atmosphere.” 

By May 26 the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia was able to issue three progress reports 
which had been approved by the first Sub-Committee, 
dealing with all the arrangements that had been made 
for evacuation of Netherlands forces from Jogjakarta 
and handing over authority to the Republican Gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout the talks the Commission itself made 
numerous suggestions to the two parties, aimed at 
expediting the work in hand. 


Other Representatives 


On June 10, the Commission invited His Highness 
Sultan Hamid II Chairman of the Federal Consulta- 
tive Assembly, and “five other representatives of 
areas in Indonesia other than the Republic, members 
of the Assembly, to participate without prejudice to 
the rights, claims and positions of the parties in the 
discussions at present being held in Batavia under the 
auspices of the Commission.” This formal invitation 
was the result of a decision in conjunction with the 
Netherlands and Republican delegations to amend the 
rules of procedure so as to permit the representatives 
of areas in Indonesia other than the Republic, to take 
part in the discussions. The inviation was accepted. 

On June 22 the first formal meeting of all the 
parties concerned took place in Batavia. At this meet- 
ing Dr. van Royen, of the Netherlands delegation, 
stated that preparations for the return of the Repub- 
lican Government to Jogjakarta had proceeded to such 
an extent that the Netherlands Government would on 
that day order its troops to start evacuation of the 
Residency and that, if the evacuation encountered no 
hindrance, the Republican Government should be able 
to return to Jogjakarta “on or about July 1, 1949.” 

It was also announced that there had been “a 
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Gateway to the Palace of the Sultan of Jogjakarta 


meeting of minds” regarding the time and conditions 
for the proposed Round Table Conference at the 
Hague, to the point where it was possible to issue a 
memorandum outlining details for the Conference. 

On June 24 evacuation of Jogjakarta began, pro- 
ceeded smoothly and was completed in seven days. 

Throughout this operation, United Nations military 
observers took up positions between the withdrawing 
and advancing parties. Wearing armbands bearing 
the inscription “United Nations” and with their white- 
painted jeeps flying the United Nations flag, the mili- 
tary observers covered the corridor separating the two 
armies. The Commission gratefully acknowledged the 
efficiency of the work of the observers. 

As for the next step, the Republican and Nether- 
lands delegations have reached “a meeting of minds” 
which will enable the former to make proposals to the 
Republican Government as to a cessation of hostili- 
ties and the time and conditions for a Round Table 
Conference at the Hague. Tentatively scheduled to 
begin on August Ist next, the Conference is expected 
to last for two months. The aim of the conference 
according to a memorandum expressing this “meeting 
of minds” issued on June 22, “is to bring about a 
just and lasting settlement of the Indonesian dispute 
as soon as possible by reaching agreement concern- 
ing ways and means of transferring real and uncondi- 
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Left: H. Merle Cochran (United States Representative on the Commission) talking to Ide Anak Agoeng 
Gde Agoeng (Prime Minister & Representative of East Indonesia); Center: Dr. Yan Royen (Chairman, 
Netherlands Delegation) with Sultan Hamid II; Right: Raymond Herremans (Belgium Member of Com- 
mission) also talking with the Sultan. 


tional sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia 
in accordance with the Renville principles. Partici- 
pants undertake to ratify the agreements resulting 
from the conference within six weeks after its ter- 
mination. Consequently sovereignty should be trans- 
ferred to the United States of Indonesia before the 
end of 1949. 

Four parties will take part in the conference: 
Representatives of the Netherlands Government, 
Representatives of the Government of the Re- 

public of Indonesia, 

Representatives of the Federal Consultative As- 
sembly, representing areas in Indonesia other 
than the Republic, and 

Members of the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia. 


Minority Views 


The conference will establish its own rules of pro- 
cedure, but it is envisaged that representatives of min- 
orities (European, Chinese and Arabic) will be given 
the opportunity to express their views on all matters 
deemed to concern their interests; also that applica- 
tions of representatives of other significant interests 
who wish to express their views may be considered. 

Results of the conference will be “laid down in 
documents” and agreements, which shall be binding 
upon the parties concerned, subject to ratification, and 
will include, among others, a charter of transfer of 
sovereignty and the statute of the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union, establishing fundamental provisions for 
future co-operation. The Provisional Constitution, 
of the United States of Indonesia which will also be 
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on the agenda, “shall include provisions to guarantee 
effective realization of the right of self-determination 
of the peoples of Indonesia and the holding of free 
and secret elections for the Constituent Assembly. 


Other Items 


Furthermore, all powers of the Netherlands Su- 
preme Legislative Body of the Crown and of the Gov- 
ernor-General will be vested in the Provisional Fed- 
eral Government, including supreme authority with 
regard to foreign relations and the federal armed 
forces. 


Other items that will be discussed at the conference 
will include foreign relations, contracts with self-gov- 
erning regions, nationality and citizenship, financial, 
economic and cultural relations, military agreements 
and the withdrawal of Netherlands forces, exchange 
of High Commissioners, and the status of civil servants 
functioning at the time of the transfer of sovereignty. 


One other item concerns the future of New Guinea. 
Referring to this item on the agenda, Sultan Hamid 
II said at the meeting in Batavia on June 22, “I should 
like to state emphatically that we endorse the agree- 
ment reached with regard to the terms and conditions 
for the Round Table Conference on condition it is 
fully understood that we consider that this territory 
should be part of the United States of Indonesia.” 

Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chairman of the Republi- 
can delegation, made a similar statement, and it was 
agreed to include it in the agenda on the proviso that 
the inclusion in no way prejudiced the position of any 
of the participants on the subject. 
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“Record of High Achievement” 


by Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-E rans 


President, 32nd International Labor Conference 


The I.L.0. Conference just ended 
at Geneva shows a record of high 
achievement in international legisla- 
tion in the labor field, and I am 
grateful to have had the good 
fortune to preside over its delibera- 
tions. From the work of twelve 
Committees there have come to the 
Plenary Sessions of the Conference 
three new Conventions, three new 
Recommendations, five revised Con- 
ventions and one revised Recom- 
mendation. This has been an ex- 
tremely heavy agenda. Indeed in the 
view of a number of speakers too 
heavy. The problem is not an easy 
one: for the Organization has many 
pressing problems with which to deal 
while, at the same time, it must do 
all it can to secure that the items on 
the Agenda of the Conference can 
be considered with all the care which 
they deserve. 


I believe that the new Convention 
on the Application of the Principles 
of the Right to Organize and Bar- 
gain Collectively has great signi- 
ficance to the nations of the world 
today. It had its first discussion at 
the 31st Session of the Conference at 
San Francisco in 1948, and it is com- 
plementary to the Convention then 
adopted on Freedom of Association. 
The Convention protects workers 
against acts of anti-Union discrimi- 
nation in respect of their employ- 
ment and provides other guarantees 
designed to protect the right to or- 
ganize into Trade Unions and em- 
ployers organizations and to settle 
terms and conditions of employment 
by collective agreement. It lays 
down that suitable measures shall be 
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The right to organize and to bargain collectively; labor 
clauses in public contracts; protection of wages; migra- 
tion for employment; vocational guidance; fee-charg- 
ing employment agencies—these are some of the 
problems on which the last ILO Conference took im- 
portant action, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Presi- 
dent of the Conference, reviews these decisions in the 


following article. 


taken to protect those rights. The 
employers’ group argued that this in- 
strument should be in the form of a 
Recommendation rather than a Con- 
vention, but the Conference decided 
on a Convention. 





Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans 


Whilst on this subject I am glad 
to record that the ILO is in close 
touch with the United Nations on 
the question of safeguarding the 
principles of Freedom of Associa- 
tion. In recent discussions in both 
organizations, statements have been 
made suggesting that there has been 
serious infringement of the principles 
relating to Freedom of Association 
in certain countries. Whether or not 
these particular allegations are true, 
there is a very strong case for the 
establishment of machinery to enable 
the facts to be established when such 
allegations are made. Within the 


last few days the Governing Body of 


the ILO has approved in principle 
the establishment of such machinery 
and has instructed the Director- 
General to continue with the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
discussions which they have already 
began with a view to deciding 
how such machinery should be 
established. 


There was never any doubt that 
the Conference would welcome a 
Convention providing for the ap- 
plication to workers engaged in work 
resulting from public contracts of 
fair working conditions and adequate 
health and safety standards. This 
new Convention on Labour Clauses 
in Public Contracts applies to con- 
tracts in which at least one of the 
parties is a public authority and 
there is a wide definition of the con- 
tracts, including, for example, new 
construction, repairs and the han- 
dling and shipment of materials and 
services. The Convention lays it 
down that contracts shall contain 
clauses which ensure to the workers 
wages and hours and conditions not 
less favorable than those established 
by collective agreement, by arbitra- 
tion awards or by national laws or 
regulations. Lacking these, then the 
Convention lays down comparative 
standards. It also ensures that, 
where provision for the health, 
safety and welfare of workers en- 
gaged in the execution of contracts 
is not already applicable as a result 
of national laws or regulations, then 
the competent authority must take 
measures to ensure fair and reason- 
able conditions for the workers con- 
cerned. 





Provision is made for sanctions by 
the withholding of contracts and for 
the withholding of payments for the 
purpose of enabling workers con- 
cerned to be paid the wages to which 
they are entitled. 

It will be possible for the States 
with areas of sparse populaion to 
make exceptions but these exceptions 
must be reviewed every three years 
and must be reported on in the An- 
nual Reports to the Organizaion. 

The Conference has also adopted 
a Recommendation on this subject 
which ensures that similar provisions 
should apply where, as a measure of 
public policy, economic benefits are 
extended to private employers, for 
example, by the granting of subsidies 
or of licences to operate a public 
utility. 

The same Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. McComb, Em- 
ployer Delegate from the United 
States, prepared a new Convention 
on Protection of Wages. This is 
based on the conclusions adopted by 
the 31st Session of the Conference. 
The Convention consists of a series 
of safeguards for the payment of 
wages. It stipulates, for example, 
that wages must be payable only in 
legal tender, that they must be paid 
directly to the worker concerned, 
and employers must not limit the 
freedom of the worker to dispose of 
his wages. There are safeguards 
against any coercion on the part of 
employers to force workers to make 
use of stores or canteens and such 
services must be provided either on 
a non-profit making basis or at fair 
and reasonable prices. Where partial 
payment in kind is customary or 
desirable, then such payments must 
be fair and reasonable and ap- 
propriate for the personal use of the 
worker and his family. The Con- 
ference decided that the payment of 
wages in the form of spirits or 
noxious drugs shall not be permitted 
in any circumstances. There was 
considerable discussion on the scope 
of this Convention and the Confer- 
ence has accepted the view of the 
Committee that Governments shall 
be allowed to exclude certain cate- 
gories of non-manual workers and 
domestic workers in cases where any 
or all of the provisions of the Con- 
vention would be _ inappropriate. 
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Throughout this Convention there 
are provisions to allow of the applica- 
tion of national laws or regulations, 
collective agreements or arbitration 
awards. 


Manpower Resources 


In a year when the distribution of 
the manpower resources of the world 
is of such great importance, it is 
most timely that the Conference 
should have adopted a revision of 
the 1939 Convention on Migration 
for Employment. Following detailed 
studies over a period by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and the Perma- 
nent Migration Committee of the 
Governing Body and based on a text 
presented by the United States, the 
new Convention lays down on fairly 
broad lines the principle of equal 
treatment and then enumerates speci- 
fic matters in which this principle 
should hold good. It safeguards 
migrants against mis-representation 
of conditions in the country of 
reception, ensures adequate safe- 
guards for good health before, dur- 
ing and after the journey and for the 
care of migrants during the journey 
and on reception. This Convention 
is interesting because it is presented 
with three Annexes, one dealing with 
the problems of individual migrants 
and one for migrants under Govern- 
ment organized schemes; the third 
with the question of tools and per- 
sonal effects of migrants. The prin- 
ciples are laid down in the main 
Convention, leaving the details of 
the technical problems to the An- 
nexes and it will be possible for a 
country to ratify the Convention 
with either none or any number of 
the Annexes. 

The Recommendation on Voca- 
tional Guidance should prove to be 
of very considerable assistance to 
Member States in building up an 
effective Vocational Guidance Serv- 
ice. The Recommendation deals 
with general principles, methods of 
major significance, and outlines ap- 
propriate administrative procedure. 
The Committee took the view, I 
think rightly, that the terms of the 
Recommendation should apply for 
the guidance of both juveniles and 
adults as a continuous process. An 
accompanying resolution accepted by 
the Conference asks the Internaional 


Labour Office to help Member States 
by conducting surveys and publish- 
ing manuals, and it urges close col- 
laboration with the United Nations 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The Conference has _ revised 
three of the Maritime Conventions 
adopted at Seattle in 1946, dealing 
with holidays with pay, crew ac- 
commodation and wages and hours 
of work. The revisions of these 
Conventions have been made in the 
light of experience, and with a view 
to removing impediments to ratifica- 
tion, without in any way slackening 
the safeguards to the rights of sea- 
men and the conditions of work laid 
down in the original Conventions. 

The Convention of 1933 on Fee- 
charging Employment Agencies had 
only been ratified by five countries. 
Here, again, the terms of the new 
Convention should make it possible 
for the majority of States to consider 
ratification. The 1933 Convention 
was based on the complete abolition 
of fee-charging agencies. The new 
Convention makes State regulation 
possible as an alternative. Countries 
which accept the section of the Con- 
vention providing for such regulation 
may at a later date also accept the 
part calling for progressive abolition, 
but once having accepted this they 
may not thereafter revert to control 
by regulation only. Both sections of 
the Convention forbid the recruit- 
ment of workers for emigration to 
foreign countries, except by permis- 
sion of the appropriate authority in 
the country of origin. 


Technical Assistance Plan 


Perhaps one of the most signi- 
ficant results of this Conference has 
been the acceptance of a resolution 
put forward by the Governing Body 
approving that the I.L.O. should play 
a full part, in co-operation with the 
United Nations and its other spe- 
cialized agencies, in developing the 
plans for the provision of technical 
assistance for * economically back- 
ward countries. This project, first 
presented to the world by President 
Truman in January of this year, aims 
at achieving a balanced economic 
and social structure throughout the 
world. I hope and believe that the 
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1.L.0. will be able to contribute 
much to this objective. 


Record of Speeches 


It would be invidious on my part 
to select for comment any of the rec- 
ord number of 95 speeches by visit- 
ing Ministers and Delegates. I may, 
however, be forgiven for quoting 
from the address by my own Min- 
ister, the Rt. Hon. George Isaacs, 
M.P., Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service of the United King- 
dom, because he emphasized what I 
believe to be a factor of the utmost 
importance to the future conduct of 
the I.L.O. “I have noticed,” he said, 
“in recent meetings of the Organiza- 
tion (not confined to sessions of the 
Conference) the beginnings of a 
tendency to import into this Or- 








ganization a practice which has 
grown up in other organizations of 
using these debates for purposes of 
political propaganda and, in some 
cases, for the making of bitter at- 
tacks upon fellow Members of the 
Organization. I cannot find words 
sufficiently strong in which to con- 
demn this tendency. It is a legiti- 
mate exercise of the rights of this 
platform for representatives to 
present an account of the conditions 
in their countries and to emphasize 
the favorable aspects of those con- 
ditions. . . . We have no desire to 
stifle debate, for in common with 
other Western democracies we be- 
lieve in freedom of expression, free- 
dom of opinion and freedom of 
speech, as anyone may find who 
wishes to visit our country, to which 
he may freely come. But the ten- 
dency which I have noticed goes far 


ICAO Reviews Program 


by Dr. Edward Warner 


President of the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization 


The third Assembly of ICAO, 
which concluded its meeting in 
Montreal on June 20, 1949, was 
limited in its scope to administrative 
and financial matters. The decision 
to place this limitation upon the 
agenda was taken by the second As- 
sembly last year when it was ap- 
parent that many of the long-term 
projects upon which the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization is 
working would not be sufficiently 
advanced for consideration within 
the following 12 months. The sav- 
ing in time of national representa- 
tives and in money that would result 
from a small-scale meeting in 1949 
also favored this decision. 


The third Assembly elected as its 
President, Sardar MHardit Singh 
Malik, head of the delegation of 
India to the Assembly, and High 
Commissioner of India to Canada. 
The three vice-presidents were Colo- 
nel Humberto Delgado (Portugal), 
Brigadier General H. Da Cunha 
Machado (Brazil) and Ali Fuad 
Bey (Iraq). Mr. R. Lebeau (Bel- 
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guim) was Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Commission. 


Economy Measures 


Throughout the Assembly, dele- 
gates stressed the need for economy. 
This need strongly influenced the dis- 
cussions during the Plenary meetings 
of the Assembly and the sessions of 
the Administrative Commission. A 
large majority of the delegations be- 
lieved that the 1950 budget should 
be held as closely as possible to the 
1949 level, making allowances only 
for unavoidable increases such as 
those due to salary increments and 
to membership in the United Nations 
pension scheme. As a result the 
ICAO Council’s original 1950 
budget estimate of 3,071,607 Can- 
adian dollars was reduced by $261, 
000. The major reduction was made 
in the proposals for secretariat ex- 
penses, but a large cut was also 
made in the provision for meetings. 
The final figures for 1950 approved 
by the Assembly are: 


Meetings ............... .$ 158,100 





beyond these legitimate uses of this 
platform. .. . If it is allowed to con- 
tinue, the atmosphere will become 
poisoned, our debates will be sterile, 
our attention, which should be given 
to other matters, will be diverted into 
paths of mutual recrimination, our 
work will be stultified, and we shall 
suffer from a sense of frustration and 
bitterness which may well mean the 
end of the Organization’s usefulness 
as a force for social progress.” 

I cannot end this review without 
paying tribute to the report of the 
new Director-General of the Or- 
ganization, Mr. David A. Morse. It 
was hailed on all sides as a most 
useful and constructive document 
which encouraged discussion and 
stimulated suggestions. I feel that 
he should be well satisfied with the 
results of his first Conference as 
Director-General. 


Secretariat ............:....... 2,150,245 
General Services .......... 538,962 
Equipment. .......:.:....-.. 81,300 

Other Budgetary Pro- 
St, 9,000 
$2,937,607 


less: Casual Revenue .. 127,000 


gem bo Je he $2,810,607 


Of this total amount of $2,810,- 
607, $200,000 will be taken from 
the ICAO working capital fund 
which was felt to have grown to a 
size that would permit of some re- 
duction with safety, and the re- 
mainder will be assessed to Member 
States in accordance with their in- 
terest in international civil aviation 
and national income. 


Just what does this new budget 
mean to ICAO? We shall be able to 
continue our work approximately at 
its present level and rate, but priori- 
ties will have to be assigned with 
care to insure that the most pressing 
problem of international civil avia- 
tion will get first attention. I do not 
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expect that anything will actually 
have to be dropped from the work 
program; but the consideration of 
final settlement of some of the items 
on the program will have to be 
delayed beyond our original hopes. 


Staff Provisions 


The Assembly approved of the or- 
ganization’s entry into the United 
Nations joint staff pension fund, with 
provisions for staff participation ret- 
roactive to March 1, 1948, the date 
upon which the ICAO provident 
fund came into existence. It also ap- 
proved in principle an arrangement 
to permit members of the Secretariat 
who served in the organization prior 
to this date to establish such service 
as contributory service under the 
regulations of the Fund. The action 
taken will tend to the desirable in- 
crease of uniformity of conditions of 
service of international organiza- 
tions, and it will conform to the 
practice that has become standard 
among enlightened employers in re- 
cent years of giving employees a 
provision for retirement at a reason- 
able age and some assurance against 
the peril of disability. 


Organization 





Dr. Edward P. Warner, President, 
Interim Council of the Civil Aviation 





During the meeting, the Argentine 
delegation invited the Organization 
to hold its fourth Assembly in 
Buenos Aires and offered to provide 
a considerable portion of the services 
necessary for such a meeting. The 
Assembly recommended that the 
ICAO Council study the possibility 
of convening the fourth Assembly 
outside of Montreal, and that it bear 
in mind the offer made by Argentina; 
and the Council has already initiated 
such a study. 

The next Assembly will be on a 
much larger scale, with reports to be 
ready for consideration on a number 
of technical and economic problems 
that were germinated in the 1948 
Assembly. The new Couacil will be 
elected to serve for the next three 
years and there may be proposals for 
amendment of the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. The 
Council at its forthcoming session 
will examine a number of sugges- 
tions for amendment that have al- 
ready been presented, and will decide 
whether any of them should be 
formally recommended to the 1950 
Assembly. 








By last minute action on June 30, the United 
States Congress extended the time allowed for United 
States contributions to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund on a matching 
basis. Both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, agreed to an extension for one year of the 
$100,000,000 authorized through June 1949 and, 
out of that amount, continued the current appropria- 
tion of $75,000,000, voted by the 80th Congress 
one year ago. The Fund, to date, has claimed $62,- 
000,000 under the matching formula by which the 
United States contributes $2.57 for every $1 received 
from other governments. 

Expressing gratitude for this decision, Major 
General Lowell W. Rooks, UNICEF’s Fund Raising 
Co-ordinator, looked forward to getting the necessary 
matching contributions from other governments. 
“The situation,” he said, “has changed decidedly for 
the better in the last few weeks. We not only have 
this renewed support from the United States, but 
generally good prospects elsewhere.” 

Moreover, present indications are that a number 
of countries will be having United Nations Appeal 
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for Children campaigns this year or early in 1950, 
General Rooks stated. 


Continued Operations 

“The Fund’s child-aid programs in various parts 
of the world can be continued for at least another 
year,” said General Rooks, “and, if our full expecta- 
tions are met, an expansion may even be possible, 
at least in Far Eastern areas and in Latin America. 

“Even so, the Fund will only be touching a small 
part of the need,” he continued. “In Europe, we 
have been able to provide for only a small portion 
of the children who could benefit from the cup of 
milk and the spread of lard or margarine that 
UNICEF contributes to a daily supplementary meal. 
True, in some countries recovery has taken place, 
at least as far as food is concerned, but in other 
countries, notably Greece and Italy, the Fund’s child- 
feeding programs are now at their highest levels. 
The plight of the child refugees in the Palestine area 
continues, with no early prospect of growing better. 
And in Asia, where the Fund is just beginning to 
work, the needs far outrun resources. Nevertheless, 
we will do what we can, despite all difficulties. 
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NEW GUINEA 





Australia Reports Post-War Recovery 


New Guinea, scene of much fighting during World War II, is now a Trust Territory 
under the Administration of Australia. Last year the Council commended the 
“contributions and sufferings” of the indigenous inhabitants during three years’ 
occupation by the Japanese. In its second report to the Council, reviewed in this 
article, the Administering Authority records progress being made in the Territory’s 


post-war recovery. 


Steady progress in the Trust Territory of New 
Guinea is reported by Australia in her administrative 
report for 1947-1948. Over-run and occupied by the 
Japanese and then reconquered, New Guinea appears, 
according to the report which was the second to be 
submitted to the Trusteeship Council on the Territory, 
to have recovered substantially. 

The Territory includes not only the former German 
protectorate of New Guinea but the Solomon Islands 
and the Bismark Archipelago: over 600 islands in 
all with a total land area of about 93,000 square 
miles. Much of the area has never had a census, 
but the total population is estimated at about one 
million. Mountainous and densely vegetated, the 
region includes many peaks of over 13,000 feet, 
and its only level country occurs along three river 
valleys and the coast. 

The Territory is provisionally administered under 
the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration 
Act of 1945-1946, under which power to make 
Ordinances for the peace, order and good government 
of the Territory is vested in the Governor-General 
of Australia. The operation of the laws of the two 
Territories is not affected by the present system of 
one Administrator, one Supreme Court and one 
Public Service. It was administered according to the 
terms of the Trusteeship Agreement and its division 
into eight districts for purposes of administration was 
not altered. 


Economic Progress 


Most of the population still live by cultivation 
with the primitive digging stick. The Adminis@a- 
tion’s present aim is to replace the “shifting cultiva- 
tion practices” of such producers with methods of 
crop rotation and the use of composts. Main crops 
are coconuts, sweet potatoes, taro, yams, maize, 
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Cassava, Sago, pineapples, bananas, sugar-cane, spin- 
ach, beans and peanuts. During the Japanese oc- 
cupation of the Territory, severe depletion of all types 
of livestock occurred. Pigs, the chief source of meat 
for most of the people and of considerable importance 
in terms of social prestige, wealth and a medium of 
exchange, were almost entirely consumed, resulting 
in a serious unbalancing of the local diet in many 
areas. The Administration is endeavoring to import 
good breeds to remedy this situation. 


Indigenous ownership of land is protected by or- 
dinances which forbid the selling or leasing of land 
except to the Administration. 


Land Tenure Laws 


There are various laws and customs relating to land 
tenure among indigenous groups and even neighbor- 
ing communities may have different customs regard- 
ing land. Generally, however, the land rights of an 
individual are secure by virtue of his membership 
in a social group. Although many rights are involved, 
the five main rights are: building, hunting, cultivation, 
inheritance and alienation. Where an owner may 
have the right of alienation, he has to conform to 
community welfare in such disposition. He may have 
the right to erect a house in the village of his clan, 
but must accept the clan’s decision regarding its 
location, and when the village admits a stranger 
into its membership, other villagers may have to 
submit to a re-distribution of the boundaries of their 
land. Acting as trustees for their descendants rather 
than as owners, the people are intensely attached to 
their land, and behave almost as though they were 
owned by the land itself. 


Of vast importance to the economy of the territory 
are the Territory’s forests which aid every phase of 
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indigenous life. Approximately 62.7 per-cent of the 
Territory, with the exception of Bougainville, is cov- 
ered with rain forests. Forests will assume an even 
greater importance in the future by providing better 
housing standards and furnishing remunerative and 
congenial employment. 

Gold mining is carried out by individuals and 
companies on land taken up under the provisions 
of the Mining Ordinance of 1928-1940. In the 
development of surface and sub-soil resources, the 
Ordinance provides for the payment of fees for 
rights, licenses and leases, and for the payment of a 
royalty of 5 per centum on all gold won. During 
the year, gold bullion and native gold to a value of 
£851,570 were exported. 

The only manufacturing industry in the Territory 
before the war was the dessication of coconut. Due 
to a shortage of machinery and the great demand for 
copra for the production of oil and fats, this has not 
been re-established. In addition to copra production, 
the indigenous inhabitants are active in fishing and 
the making of articles for sale and exchange among 
themselves and for sale or barter for imported goods. 
The Administration is encouraging and assisting them 
in the production of copra and the growing of coffee 
and other crops. An extension of retail trading is 
envisaged in the native co-operative societies now 
being set up and it is hoped such societies, together 
with the encouragement of increased copra and cocoa 
production, will promote external trade. 

The total foreign trade for the year under review 
amounted to £5,032,173, consisting of imports 
valued at £3,105,098 and exports of £1,927,075. 


Social Progress 

Reviewing social conditions, the report described 
provisions concerning gambling, the possession of 
firearms, drinking of alcoholic liquor, the 9 p.m. 
town curfew, and certain powers of arrest and search 
by the police—not applicable to Europeans—which 
are in the interests of the people themselves and 
designed to assist in the control of crime. 

There is no law forbidding freedom of expression, 
and freedom of thought and conscience, and the free 
exercise of religious worship and instruction are en- 
sured to all inhabitants. Subject to the laws of libel 
and sedition the press is free to express or publish 
any view it desires, but newspapers published before 
the war have not yet been re-established. No slavery 
or evidence of practices akin to slavery exist in the 
territory. 

The status of non-indigenous women is generally 
the same as they would enjoy in their countries of 
origin. Indigenous women do not possess the same 
status as men, but their place in the New Guinea 
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A Council of Elders meets in the open air at Port Moresby. Although 
they have no actual voice in the government, decisions of the Elders 
are given full consideration by the Administration. 





A trained medical orderly giving eye treatment to a village chief. 
Selected students are given medical courses at the School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney, and on their return to New 


Guinea work as field medical assistants. (Below) Children being 
taught the alphabet by a Mission-trained New Guinea student. 


























Best craftsmen among the Trobriand tribe are the wood carvers who 
make wooden hammers, bailers, bowls and tables. 


social scale is not as low as it appears. In many 
cases wives and female relatives are consulted by 
men on questions of importance, and women have 
considerable indirect influence on affairs. Debarred 
by law from occupations which entail heavy or 
general labor, women may be recruited only for 
domestic service and have shown little inclination to 
avail themselves of opportunities to train for, or 
enter Government service. The Administration’s 
policy, however, is t6 encourage them to do so, and 
to this end greater facilities in nursing, teaching and 
clerical fields are being created. 

Social welfare measures are being conducted by 
various Government Departments and by mission 
groups in the Territory. 


Corporal Punishment 


Penalties of corporal punishment are in certain 
cases provided by law, but no sentences of corporal 
punishment have been imposed since the re-establish- 
ment of the Civil Administration. 

Delinquency by juveniles under the age of 14 is 
very rare, and there are no special juvenile or 
children’s courts. 

Cases are tried in accordance with the principles 
of English Common Law and Equity, and the 
Statute Laws of the Territory, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and of England, which are in force in the 
Territory. In cases between indigenous inhabitants, 
local customary law is also recognized. No differ- 
entiation is made on the basis of race or sex except 
that Courts for Native Affairs can deal only with 
indigenous inhabitants, and equality of treatment 
for all is applied irrespective of nationality in the 
Territory. English is the official court language but 
indigenous languages are also used when necessary 
and translated into English. Legislation is being 
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prepared for the establishment of Native Courts, com- 
posed exclusively of the indigenous inhabitants. 







Living Standards 





Generally, housing and living standards in the 
Territory are showing gradual improvement. Since 
dwellings usually are adapted to local conditions 
and radical changes in size and type are not desirable. 
the Administration’s policy is to encourage gradual 
improvements in housing conditions, with due regard 
to the existing type and the reasons for the adoption 
by the indigenous inhabitants of that type. The 
Territory’s labor resources are inadequate to meet 
the demand for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
laborers required to carry out the rehabilitation and 
development plans and it is estimated that an addi- 
tional 24,000 workers are needed for immediate 
projects. Factors contributing to the reluctance of 
indigenous inhabitants to seek employment are the 
large amounts of money paid for war damages, and 
the necessity to rehabilitate local village economies. 

There are no trade unions in New Guinea and no 
machinery for collective bargaining. Industrial dis- 
putes during the year were of a minor nature and 
no claims remained unsettled. The minimum pre- 
scribed wage for men and women is 15 shillings per 
month. In addition, employers must issue such clothes, 
rations and other articles as are prescribed and 
furnish housing, and hospitalization or medical serv- 
ices. Daily work periods may not exceed eight 
hours, with a weekly maximum of 44. Regulations 
are in force concerning compensation for injuries 
or liabilities and for the employment of women. 
Nobody under 16 may be employed. Recent legis- 
lation raising the minimum wage and improving diet 
and housing conditions has tended to encourage 
workers to offer their services. 

Forty-one of the 72 hospitals in the Territory for 
Europeans, indigenous inhabitants and Asiatics are 
maintained by the Government. In addition, there 
are 125 aid-posts, 23 welfare clinics and 1 lepro- 











































A village festival near Kavataria, New Guinea. 
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sarium. Most of the aid-posts and welfare clinics 
are mission institutions. 


Educational Advancement 


The broad objectives of the Administration’s educa- 
tional policy are universal literacy, designed to assist 
the indigenous inhabitants in adjusting their way of 
life to a changing environment, resulting from the in- 
creasingly strong impact of European culture upon 
them, and improvement of the health, nutrition and 


general social and economic standards. A total of 
£52,256 was expended on education during the year 
under review. 

Enrollment in Government schools included 108 
Europeans, 431 Chinese, 123 part-Malay, and 1,899 


indigenous children. In addition, mission schools 
are estimated to have a total of 60,000 students. 
The Department of Education is carrying out a pro- 
gram of mass education in the Territory through 
films and radio broadcasts and has established a 
Publications Section. 


Council Reviews Progress in Nauru 


A picture of the life and problems of the people of 
Nauru emerged from the Trusteeship Council’s exam- 
ination of the first administrative report presented on 
this Pacific Trust Territory. Following the method 
of examination of reports adopted at its last session, 
Council members first addressed written questions on 
the report. This was followed by an oral examina- 
tion and debate, with J. R. Halligan, appearing before 
the Council on June 24, as the Special Representative 
of the Administering Authority—Australia. 

Mr. Halligan answered questions which dealt spe- 
cially on the future of the phosphate industry and the 
circumstances surrounding a riot which occurred on 
the island a year ago. The phosphate deposits are 
estimated to last some 70 years and Jose Ingles, of 
the Philippines, wanted to know what plans the Ad- 
ministering Authority had for the Nauruans when the 
deposits are exhausted. Mr. Ingles suggested an im- 
mediate study of the desirability of moving the popu- 
lation to another island. 


Population Problem 


Financial provision for such a situation had been 
initiated, said Mr. Halligan, but it was difficult to 
foresee what actual conditions would prevail after the 
phosphate deposits had been exhausted. The Admin- 
istration had initiated a study of this problem, but it 
could not be assumed that the removal of the popula- 
tion to another island would be the inevitable solu- 
tion. Reclamation is not possible because extraction 
of the phosphates left only coral pinnacles which can- 
not be resoiled. Only 12 miles in circumference, the 
island is encircled by a coastal belt extending to a 
depth of 200 to 800 yards, on which most Nauruans 
live. The phosphate deposits are situated on a central 
plateau. It is possible that the people might want to 
continue living on the coastal belt when the deposits 
are exhausted. 
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Mr. Halligan noted the suggestion that it might be 
feasible ultimately to transfer the phosphate industry 
to the islanders on a co-operative basis, thereby reduc- 
ing intensive exploitation, while other production, such 
as copra and fishing are developed. 


Observing that there are no laws compelling the 
islanders to cultivate foodstuffs, Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium, asked if it would not be advantageous to 
encourage the Nauruans, as an educative measure, to 
cultivate food crops, as they would be unable to im- 
port all the necessary foodstuffs once the phosphate 
exports cease. Nauruans formerly cultivated coco- 
nuts but the Japanese had destroyed all the trees, said 
the Special Representative. No great efforts had been 
made to promote agriculture because adult male Nau- 
ruans, who are all in paid employment, prefer to buy 
rather than grow their food. However, the question 
is under consideration, and steps will be taken to give 
agricultural training and advice. 


Workers’ Riot 


Several members desired detailed information con- 
cerning a riot of Chinese workers employed by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners a year ago, which 
had resulted in the death of four Chinese and the 
wounding of several others. A. A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., thought the circumstances—concerning one 
interpreter employed by the Phosphate Commission- 
ers—seemed very simple and wondered what could 
have justified “a bloody attack” on the Chinese by 
the Administration. Mr. Halligan agreed that it was 
difficult to understand why such “insignificant facts” 
should have led to such a situation, but 500 workers, 
armed with improvised weapons and explosives, had 
rioted. The Administration had to quell the disturb- 
ance. All peaceful methods had first been tried by 
the Administrator and his staff and extreme action 
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was taken only when all other efforts failed. A state 
of emergency was declared and about 40 Nauruan 
and 20 European constables had been detailed to cope 
with the trouble; shots were fired in the air as a warn- 
ing to the mob, and the riot had lasted only an hour, 
although unrest had been continuing for some days. 
In addition to legal personnel sent to the island in 
connection with the riot, a special investigator had 
been sent to conduct an inquiry into the disturbances. 


Agreeing that the riot was a “regrettable incident” 
J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, said his government’s sole 
concern was to assist the Council in every way, enab- 
ling it to form whatever conclusions it thought ap- 
propriate. He submitted, however, that the Admin- 
istration had no obligation to supply information on 
hypothetical questions, and he was sure the Council 
did not want data and evidence which had already 
come under judicial or semi-judicial review in the 
matter. He promised to see what further information 
on the question could be supplied. 


Political Progress 


Replying to questions concerning political advance- 
ment on the island, Mr. Halligan said that the powers 
of the Nauruan Council of Chiefs were not defined 
by ordinance. The chiefs were entrusted with the 
initial responsibility of maintaining order in their dis- 
tricts and with the control of affairs associated with 
local government. Only the head chief and those not 
in employment received allowances from the Admin- 
istration, amounting to about one Australian pound 
a month. 


Mr. Soldatov expressed surprise that the Australian 
Government, despite nearly 30 years’ administration, 
had been unable to educate the local population to a 
point where they could take full charge of administra- 
tion of their own Territory. 


Mr. Halligan recalled that in 1920 Nauruans em- 
ployed in the Administration had comprised a small 
number in the police force, whereas at the present 
time Nauruans were employed as medical practition- 
ers, dispensers, health inspectors, postal clerks, teach- 
ers and in various other government departments. Be- 
yond the twelve Europeans in senior positions, the 
island’s administration was entirely in the hands of 
nearly 200 Nauruans. The Administration’s declared 
objective was to prepare the indigenous inhabitants 
to eventually take over all the senior posts now occu- 
pied by Europeans. 

Replying to questions regarding the operations of 
the British Phosphate Commissioners, the Special Rep- 
resentative said that no tax was paid by the company 
which, however, paid royalties to land owners and 
to the Administration, as well as customs duty. The 
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indigenous population had no direct control over the 
funds derived from phosphate extraction, but the 
Council of Chiefs was always consulted on the ex- 
penditure of the funds. 


The representative of China, S. S. Liu, asked 
whether provision in the agreements between the Com- 
mission and their Chinese workers covered all con- 
tingencies, including repatriation, particularly in the 
event of a worker being considered incompetent for 
the job for which he was engaged. This was correct, 
said Mr. Halligan, adding that generally the contract 
agreements were the same as those originally drawn 
up when the Commission began operations many 
years ago. 


Social Matters 


In reply to questions on housing conditions, Mr. 
Halligan said that 250 new houses were to be built for 
Nauruans, situated in areas now occupied by the 
islanders. With regard to questions of segregation in 
housing, he said that Nauruans were located in one 
part of the island, the Chinese in another, and the 
Europeans in close proximity to the offices of the 
Phosphate Commission. All indigenous inhabitants 
were supplied with housing, irrespective of whether 
they were government employees or not. 


Why were restrictions of movement imposed on the 
indigenous inhabitants, asked Alberto Canas, of Costa 
Rica? This was done entirely for the well being of 
the people, and although the restrictions appeared 
rigid they were generally very liberally interpreted, 
said Mr. Halligan. 


Did Nauruan children have opportunities of a sec- 
ondary education, and if so could their parents find 
the means to pay for such schooling, say in Australia, 
asked Mr. Soldatov? The Special Representative said 
that Nauruans were now attending the Central Medi- 
cal School in Fiji, and there were four senior pupils 
in a college in Australia. The cost of the education 
was borne by the Administration and the program 
was designed to give the best possible education to all 
young Nauruans. Means of providing secondary edu- 
cational facilities on the islands were now being 
studied. 


Mr. Soldatov wondered why a Nauruan doing similar 
work as a European received a smaller wage, and why 
Chinese workers from Hong Kong received smaller 
wages than Europeans from Australia, although 
the former was geographically further from Nauru 
than Australia. Mr. Halligan replied that he was un- 
aware distance had any relationship to the wage rates 
of employees, which, as had been explained in the 
report, were based purely on qualifications for a par- 
ticular job. 
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Council members in informal discussion. (Left) Raul Noriega, of Mexico, Roger Garreau, of France, Luis 
Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, J. Fletcher-Cooke, of the United Kingdom, Benjamin 
Gerig and Francis Sayre, of the United States, and Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium. (Center) Mr. Nervo, Mr. 
Hood, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, and Mr. Sayre. (Right) Sir Carl Berendsen, 


Mr. Sayre, and Mr. Fletcher-Cooke. 


General Debate 


Following the examination the Council held a gen- 
eral debate. Mr. Soldatov contended that one of the 
main features of the report was its failure to provide 
sufficient information on the manner in which the 
Administering Authority was carrying out the Charter 
obligations in providing for the overall advancement 
of the people. The report showed that the Adminis- 
tering Authority had not taken any legislative meas- 
ures to promote the progress of the Naurauns in all 
fields. Limitations of various kinds, introduced in 
Nauru 27 years ago, were still in force and conditions 
of life reminded one more of a “concentration camp” 
than a Trust Territory. Nauruans and Chinese were 
discriminated against in many fields. Their freedom 
of movement at night was rigidly restricted in an un- 
justified manner. 

Furthermore, the Administering Authority enjoyed 
unlimited powers. In the recent riot the workers were 
fired upon, and instead of punishing the police, re- 
sponsible for the killing of the Chinese workers, 47 
Chinese were deported. 

The Council should investigate the riot. It should 
also ask for the abolition of the ordinance forbidding 
the free movement of Nauruans and Chinese at night; 
it should call for legislative means to provide for par- 
ticipation of the natives in the executive, legislative 
and judicial organs of government. The British Phos- 
phate Commissioners were making tremendous profits 
and the people had no control in the affairs of the 
Company. Employees were made to work under the 
most “slavish and inhuman conditions.” The Council 
should insist that the indigenows population should 
benefit from the profits of the phosphate industry, 
that discriminatory wages should be abolished and 
conditions of labor improved. 

The representative of the Philippines, Mr. Ingles, 
called for legislative measures providing for greater 
participation by the Nauruans in the administration 
of the Territory, taking into consideration their intel- 
lectual qualifications, their general literacy and their 
demonstrated ability in various fields. As a prelim- 
inary step in that direction he urged that the Council 
of Chiefs should be progressively given increasing 
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powers over economic and budgetary matters, and 
proposed that the present administrative system should 
be revised, with a view to giving the Nauruans certain 
functions for which they were immediately qualified. 
The 1919-1923 Agreement concerning the mining of 
the phosphate deposits should be revised, taking into 
consideration the Charter provisions for equal treat- 
ment in economic and commercial matters of all 
Member states. 

Pending an examination of the accounts of the 
Phosphate Commissioners, he suggested that repay- 
ment of the interest and capital charge, which occa- 
sioned a drain on the revenues of the Commissioners, 
should be written off and the proceeds put to use for 
the welfare of the Territory. The Philippines repre- 
sentative also suggested that the Administering Au- 
thority should review all local laws and regulations 
with a view to eliminating any discriminatory clauses, 
and should increase the necessary appropriations to 
provide for educational facilities for the Nauruans. 

While fully aware of the difficulties facing the Ad- 
ministration, particularly those arising from rehabili- 
tation following the last war, Mr. Liu, of China, em- 
phasized that it must not be forgotten that the Island 
had been under Australian administration for over 
30 years. He urged that all workers in Nauru, irres- 
pective of color or race, should be treated on an equal 
basis and that laws with discriminatory provisions 
should be reviewed, taking into consideration the pro- 
visions of the Charter, the Trusteeship Agreement and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In this 
connection, he singled out particularly the ordinance 
forbidding the free movement of Nauruans and Chin- 
ese at night. In regard to the riot, the Council should 
recommend to the Administering Authority that the 
investigation now being undertaken should be contin- 
ued with all earnestness, and that the Council should 
be furnished with the results of the enquiry. 


Royalty Payments 


Criticism of the Territory’s economic and political 
structure was also made by the representatives of 
Mexico and Iraq. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo felt that 
the Administration should introduce a more just dis- 
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tribution of royalty payments amongst the indigenous 
population, as well as a new system of taxation based 
on the individual’s ability to pay. He also suggested 
that the Council of Chiefs should be given the right of 
framing decisions on general administration questions. 
Mr. Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, thought steps should be 
taken to prepare Nauruans for some new basis of 
economy, which would replace the phosphate industry 
when this was exhausted in about 70 years’ time. In 
addition, he urged that Nauruans should receive prac- 
tical education from the funds received as royalties. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, agreed that 
everything was not perfect in Nauru, but he did not 
know of any area—including the countries represented 
at the Council’s table—where things were perfect, or 
in which their colleague from the U.S.S.R. would 
derive the same enjoyment as he got in pointing out 
what was wrong in Nauru. Replying specifically to 
criticism levelled at the phosphate industry, Sir Carl 
said the operations of the three governments concerned 
in this regard were based on definite legal rights. They 
had bought the property from the Pacific Phosphate 
Company for the sum of about $15 million, and he 
maintained that the deal had been greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the local people. He did not know what 
terms the original German owners of the property had 
had with the Nauruans, but imagined they were not 
“particularly generous about it.” 





Sir Carl’s views were endorsed by the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdam and the United States, 
who asserted that it could not be denied that the Ad- 
ministering Authority was doing its best to promote 
the progress of the Nauruans, especially in rehabilitat- 
ing a war devastated Territory. 

Appreciating the sense of proportion displayed by 
most members in reviewing the report, Mr. Hood of 
Australia, pointed out that it was not complete, inas- 
much as it was the first report following enemy occu- 
pation of the Territory. He contended that it showed 
that the Administration was fully alive to the welfare 
of the Nauruans. With regard to the riot, he stressed 
that the Administration’s action in this matter had 
nothing whatever to do with race or other grounds of 
distinction. The action was taken in accordance with 
the demands of proper government and for the good 
order of the Territory. Mr. Hood assured the Coun- 
cil that his government would give full consideration 
to the observations made by the Council in its examin- 
ation of the report. On June 29 the Council com- 
pleted its examination of the Nauru report, and at a 
later stage of its present session will formulate its 
observations, conclusions, and recommendations to 
the Administering Authority. 

(A summary of the Administerative report on 
Nauru appeared in The Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 1, page 
28). 





Council Considers Petitions From Trust Territories 


Two days’ discussion, between June 21 and 23, 
proved the variety of the petitions which reach the 
Trusteeship Council and the individual attention 
which the Council gives to each of them. 

Four of the petitions came from former residents 
expelled from Tanganyika after the war as politically 
undesirable. One of them was a second appeal, as 
it were, following an earlier petition considered at the 
last session. The Administering Authority, the 
United Kingdom, stated that the four petitioners 
were nazi sympathizers and recalled that its policy 
respecting enemy aliens had been approved by the 
Council at the last session. The Council concurred’ 
and agreed that no further action was required. 

Even more personal was a petition from M. Jean 
Mouen, of the French Cameroons, claiming that a 
colonist had alienated his wife’s affections while he 
was away fighting in the Free French Forces. Henri 
Laurentie, the French representative, pointed out, 
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however, that the case was still pending before the 
local courts. Thereupon, the Council, following its 
rules of procedure, decided not to intervene at present. 

W. K. Amegbe, a chief in British Togoland, 
claimed about one third of his native town of Hohoe. 
The land had, he said, been given for missionary 
work and was not now being used for that purpose 
and, the original acquisition itself was, he declared, 
“informal.” Sir Alan Burns, the United Kingdom 
representative, said that action on such a matter 
should be brought before the local court. If, he 
assured the Council, the petitioner had a reasonable 
claim, every facility would be given to take his case 
to court. Sir Alan also promised to ask the local 
authorities for further information. Some members 
suggested that the Council’s visiting mission to West 
Africa might enquire into the matter. The Council 
suggested that the petitioner should take his case to 
the local courts, and recommended the Administering 
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Authority to investigate possibilities of rendering legal 
assistance if he required such aid. 

Important public issues were raised in the various 
other petitions considered. A. J. Siggins, of the United 
Kingdom, petitioned that any deposits of uranium 
found, or to be discovered in Tanganyika or Ruanda- 
Urundi, should not be used for making atom bombs. 
They should, he claimed, be held in trust for the 
inhabitants. Belgium, the Administering Authority, 
stated, however, that no uranium deposits had been 
found in Ruanda-Urundi. Accordingly the Council 
agreed that no action was called for. 

One of the earliest petitions heard by the Council 
was back in December, 1947, when Sylvanus Olympio 
argued the appeal of the Ewe people in Togoland for 
unification. Since then there have been several 
changes in this Territory including the setting up of 
a Representative Assembly. (See the BULLETIN, 
Vol. IV, no. I, page 34, and Vol. VI. no. 5, page 
185.) An echo of these claims was heard in a 
petition from Augustino de Souza, a resident of 
French Togoland. His letter submitted a resolution, 
adopted at a meeting of the Traditional Chiefs at 
Lome, last April, which asked that the Togoland 
Chiefdom be unified under one administration; that 
obstacles to its development be removed; that the 
Ewe language be taught in the schools and that the 
Representative Assembly be granted legislative pow- 
ers. The Council decided that its Visiting Mission 
to West Africa next November should inquire into 
these questions and, until then, deferred action. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 


A community in Tanganyika known as the Shariff 
Is-Hak is officially classified as Somali, or African, 
and it petitioned that it should be grouped as Asian. 
On this petition the United Kingdom representative 
stated that the status of Somalis was now under con- 
sideration. The Tanganyika Government is shortly 
to introduce legislation on this whole question. In 
the following discussion Mr. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R. 
took the petition as proof of racial discrimination and 
other difficulties under which the indigenous in- 
habitants lived. Sir Alan Burns denied that there was 
any discrimination contrary to the Charter. Replying 
further, Sir Alan said that he was not aware that 
non-payment of poll taxes in Tanganyika was pun- 
ished with forced labor. The Council decided to 
postpone further examination of the petition until 
final consideration of the Report of the Visiting 
Mission to Tanganyika. (For the Council’s pre- 
liminary debate on the Report at its last session, see 
BULLETIN Vol. VI, No. 8.) 

A petition from Mrs. Jane Wallace will be taken up 
after the Council has received observations of the case 
from the Administering Authority. Stating that she had 
lived about twelve years in the Territory, the petitioner 
alleged conditions of corporal punishment, “unlawful 
killings” and cruelty to enslaved children. 

Completing its preliminary examination, the Coun- 
cil decided to defer consideration of several other 
petitions from African Trust Territories until receipt 
of information from the Administering Authorities 
concerned. 


Special Committee Studies Middle East Problem 


A special Committee appointed by the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine is at 
present touring Middle Eastern countries in order 
to gather the technical information needed for a 
satisfactory and equitable solution of the refugee 
problem. 

The members of the technical committee, Mr. 
Jean Lucas of France, Mr. Rifki Zorlu of Tur- 
key and Mr. Herbert Kunde of the U.S., have been 
entrusted with the considerable preparatory work 
of an economic, social and financial character, 
which must precede a workable political solution 
of the refugee problem. 

In particular, the members of the Special Com- 
mittee have been given the task of determining as 
accurately as possible the number of bona fide refu- 
gees, their places of origin and their previous 
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occupations. They will also study the possibilities 
of repatriation, resettlement and rehabilitation, as 
well as practicable methods of financial compensa- 
tion for those refugees who do not wish to return 
to their homes. 

The Special Committee will also recommend to 

the Conciliation Commission a method of determin- 
ing, at the appropriate time, who among the refu- 
gees desire to return to their former homes and 
who do not. 
* In the course of their investigations, the mem- 
bers of the Committee will make on-the-spot studies 
in refugee camps and other places where refugees 
are living and will maintain close contact with the 
various organizations engaged in relief work among 
the refugees. 
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Field Service for United Nations 





Secretary-General’s Revised Proposals Examined 


The special committee set up by the General As- 
sembly to study the proposal for a United Nations 
Guard is now examining a substantially revised plan 
submitted by the Secretary-General at the opening 
meeting on June 24. 

The Committee, which is to report to the next 
session of the Assembly, completed general discus- 
sion on July 5 and adjourned to await a working 
paper from its Rapporteur, Keith Shann of Australia. 
Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez of Columbia is the 
Chairman of the 14-member committee and Dr. Alek- 
sander Rudzinsky of Poland is the Vice-Chairman. 

Presenting his revised proposal, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral said that he thought it met all the criticisms of the 
original plan made at the Assembly discussions. It 
was a modest plan which involved a “comparatively 
small” financial outlay, an estimated $1,088,500 for 
the first year, as against an estimated $4,000,000 for 
the former Guard plan. 

Under the revised plan, the Secretary-General was 
proposing the establishment of two new units—a 
United Nations Field Service and a Field Reserve 
Panel. 

The Field Service would consist of 300 men, who 
will be part of the Secretariat but “recruited by sec- 
ondment from national governments,” to provide the 
following services: provision of land transport for 
missions and such incidental air transport as might 
be required; maintenance of radio communications 
for missions; security of United Nations premises and 
members of missions, safe custody of supplies, rec- 
ords and archives; maintenance of order during 
meetings, hearings and investigations; guard duties 
at headquarters. The members of the Field Service 
would not regularly be supplied with arms of any 
kind. 

Mr. Lie pointed out that the Field Service would 
not have the functions of observation of truce, of 
protecting places neutralized during a truce or supply 
lines incidental to a truce, or of supervising polling 
places during a plebiscite—functions originally in- 
tended for the proposed United Nations Guard. 

In the new proposal, such functions would, when 
necessity arises, be performed by persons selected 
from the Field Reserve Panel, which would be “sim- 
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ply a list of names of qualified persons,” to be called 
for service only in response to a specific decision of 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, or an 
organ authorized by them. 


The Secretary-General considered that this proposal 
would “contribute greatly to the strengthening of the 
work of the United Nations in the field of peaceful 
settlement.” 


The proposed Field Service, he said, would add 
greatly to the efficiency of the missions. Transporta- 
tion, communications, and security of property and 
personnel would be assured on a systematic basis 
and by trained and experienced men. The Field Serv- 
ice Panel would make available for the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council “a reserve of quali- 
fied people to undertake the different tasks of ob- 
servation and supervision of the terms of peaceful 
settlement, when these organs desired that such tasks 
should be undertaken.” Selection would be more sys- 
tematic, and it would be possible to get much better 
geographic distribution. 


Not Military 


Replying to questions put by members of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. A. H. Feller, representative of the Secre- 
tary-General, explained that the name Guard had 
been dropped to remove any doubt as to the charac- 
ter of the unit, and to make clear that most of the 
services to be performed were technical and not 
military. The Secretary-General also had wanted to 
remove any suggestion that this was in any sense a 
substitute for the armed forces provided for in Ar- 
ticle 43 of the Charter. 


The other functions relating to pacific settlement, 
such as supervision of truce terms and plebiscites, 
which caused certain legal objections in the Assembly, 
would be assigned to the Field Reserve Panel, which 
could be called upon only by decision of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, or organs established 
by them. 


Normally the Field Service would not be armed at 
all; individual members would be authorized to carry 
side-arms in exceptional circumstances only, with 
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the permission of the local authorities. It would in 
no sense be an armed service. 

As for the budgetary differences, the plan was for 
the members of the Field Service to be paid by their 
own governments, which would be reimbursed by 
the United Nations. The cost of equipment would be 
carried by the budgets of the various missions. 

When asked if the establishment of the Field Serv- 
ice would mean an addition of 300 persons to the 
Secretariat, or a reorganization of the existing staff, 
Mr. Feller stated that 194 people were already per- 
forming the functions of the Field Service in various 
missions, and that this number, added to the 60 
guards at Headquarters, came nearly to 300 at pres- 
ent. Also, there were problems of replacement and 
they needed a reservoir of trained personnel on whom 
they could count. 


General Discussion 


In a general discussion during three meetings, the 
representatives of the United States, Australia, Swe- 
den, Brazil, Greece and Haiti all spoke in support 
of the Secretary-General’s proposal, while the repre- 
sentative of France supported the plan for a Field 
Service, but reserved judgment on the question of a 
Field Service Reserve Panel. 

Charles P. Noyes, of the United States, emphasized 
that United Nations missions should have adequate 
protection and a properly qualified staff. It was neces- 
sary to remedy the present situation and establish 
a centralized organization which would regularly and 
systematically provide qualified personnel. Although 
the present hasty and haphazard method of recruit- 
ment at times produced excellent results, it was never- 
theless risky and inefficient, and might hamper the 
missions in their work. 

From the legal viewpoint, Mr. Noyes thought the 
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Secretary-General’s proposals presented no compli- 
cations, as they would merely standardize and sys- 
tematize what the Secretariat had always endeavored 
to do in the past, under the authority of the Charter. 
Moreover, the proposals made it clear that the Field 
Service and the Field Reserve Panel would not be a 
substitute for the international armed forces provided 
for in Article 43 of the Charter. The members of 
those services would be unarmed, except for a few 
personal weapons; their function would be non-mili- 
tary and they would be so small in number that they 
could not possibly be regarded as armed forces. 

Regarding the method of recruiting, Mr. Noyes pre- 
ferred that the Secretary-General should recruit mem- 
bers of the Field Service precisely as he recruited the 
rest of the Secretariat. For the Field Reserve Panel 
the best solution, he thought, might be to ask 
Member states to second a certain number of persons 
in government service in the respective countries. The 
Secretary-General should be able to establish a sub- 
stantial list which should include, apart from persons 
seconded by Member states, qualified private indi- 
viduals who did not hold official positions in their 
countries, and who would be recruited either directly 
or on nomination by governments. 


Moderate Cost 


Endorsing these views the representative of Aus- 
tralia, Keith Shann, submitted that the cost of the 
scheme appeared to be moderate. His delegation, in 
fact, felt that the Secretary-General might have under- 
estimated the compensating economies arising from 
the centralization of the functions proposed for field 
services. The Committee, he said, should also note 
the possible saving of $225,000 by the absorption of 
the present security guard service, after the initial 
period of trial for the new scheme. This would, how- 


At a meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee, right to left: Keith Shann 
Rapporteur, (Australia); H. Bloch, 
Secretary; Gonzalez Fernandez, 
Chairman, (Colombia); Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie; Aleksander Rud- 
zinski (Poland), A. H. Feller of the 
Legal Department and Wilder Foote, 
of Press and Publications. Left 
foreground, Dr. Hsia (China). 
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ever, require very careful consideration in order to 
protect fully the rights of those members of the Secre- 
tariat who were at present carrying out these func- 
tions so ably. 

Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan, of Pakistan, was in- 
clined to the view that the United Nations should call 
on the governments where the United Nations Mis- 
sions were located, to provide the necessary protec- 
tion. Pakistan, however, had “an open mind” on the 
whole question and would agree to any proposal that 
seemed the most satisfactory. 


Opposition to Proposals 


Emphatic opposition to the proposals came from 
the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and Poland. Speak- 
ing for the Soviet Union, Semyon K. Tsarapkin found 
no changes in principle in the revised plan from the 
original proposal for a United Nations Guard, which 
his delegation considered to be in contradiction to 
Chapter VII of the Charter, and particularly with the 
provisions of Article 43 for an international armed 
force. 

The duties proposed for the Field Service were 
now being performed by civilians, so what need was 
there for a special para-military organization? The 
Field Reserve Panel, might be called to service by the 
“illegally constituted Interim Committee, or some 
other analogous organ.” He contended that only the 
Security Council had the right to use armed force 
in helping it to implement its decisions, and that no 
commission could even take a decision which implied 
the use of armed force. Any guards necessary for the 
United Nations could be supplied by the government 
of the country in which the mission might be located, 
said Mr. Tsarapkin. To send a foreign military force 
would amount to infringement of that country’s sov- 
ereignty, and interference in its internal affairs. United 
States’ interest in the proposals was aimed at 
strengthening its own position in the United Nations. 

Dr. Aleksander Rudzinsky, of Poland, described 
the Secretary-General’s proposals as “illegal and poli- 
tically unwise.” The use of an international gendarm- 
erie might transform a civil war, such as that in 
Greece, into a full-scale international conflict. The 
reduction in the scale of the plan did not affect its 
legality. He also considered that, in view of the 
present world economic situation such a plan would 
prove to be too expensive, and would be inadequate 
for the goals envisaged. It was also sheer naivete to 
expect that a guard force of any kind could prevent 
political assassinations of the. type in which Count 
Bernadotte had lost his life. 

Commenting on the views expressed by the repre- 
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sentatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R., Mr. Feller 
said he wished to again emphasize most strongly 
that the Secretary-General had no political motiva- 
tion in presenting the revised proposals. He had acted 
solely in accordance with his own views, for the 
benefit of the United Nations as a whole, and on be- 
half of all Member governments without exception. 


D. S. Laskey, of the United Kingdom, said he 
still had some reservations about details of the re- 
vised proposal, but in general, thought it much more 
modest in scope and cost, and more realistic. 

Mr. Laskey agreed in principle with the plan for 
the Field Service of up to 300 men, to provide such 
services as transport, communications and security 
for United Nations field missions, and to perform 
guard duties at Headquarters. He also agreed that 
members of the Field Service should receive the same 
pay, but wondered what the relations would be be- 
tween the Field Service and the police or security 
forces of the country where they would operate. The 
plan for a Field Reserve Panel, raised “more com- 
plex issues.” He shared the United States’ view that 
recruitment should not be limited to secondment from 
governments, but should include voluntary recruit- 
ment. 


Present Observer Corps 


Replying to questions concerning the number of 
United Nations observers now serving in the field in 
various areas, Mr. Feller, said that at present, in 
Palestine, the Balkans, Kashmir and Indonesia, there 
were 221 military observers. In June, 1948, there had 
been approximately 594 in the same area, of whom 
521 had been in Palestine. 

In reply to the United Kingdom representative, 
Mr. Feller said that an estimate was now being pre- 
pared of how much it would cost if all members of 
the Field Service were paid the same remuneration. 
As for relations between the Field Service and local 
security forces, he said special agreements would 
have to be worked out in each separate case. Mem- 
bers of the service would have the same immunities 
as other members of the Secretariat. 

It was envisaged that from 150 to 200 men would 
be recruited during 1950 but the rate of recruitment 
would depend on the need. Mr. Feller agreed with 
several speakers that it might be advisable to include 
voluntary recruits, provided that geographical distri- 
bution was maintained. 

Completing the general discussion on July 5, the 
Special Committee decided to defer further consider- 
ation until a working paper had been drawn up by 
its Rapporteur, Mr. Shann. 
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Bringing Peace to Palestine 


Lausanne Negotiations Reviewed 


On April 27, the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine began a new phase of its work 
with a meeting at Lausanne. The story of the next 
few weeks is narrated in the Commission’s Third 
Progress Report to the Secretary-General which was 
published on June 21. 

The negotiations at Lausanne, the Commission re- 
ports, started well. Four Arab States—Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria—and Israel had sent highly qualified 
delegations. The first contacts, official and personal, 
led the Commission to believe that both sides had a 
sincere desire to achieve positive progress. 

The field of negotiations at Lausanne, much wider 
than the earlier Beirut talks, covered not only specific 
problems such as Jerusalem and the refugee question, 
but the Commission’s general task of conciliation to- 
wards a final settlement of all questions. 

At Lausanne, as in the earlier stages, the procedure 
was for the Commission to exchange views with the 
delegations. The Commission would welcome any de- 
velopment leading to direct negotiations. “But,” the 
report adds, “as yet the attitude of the parties has been 
such that the Commission has not found it possible to 
engage them directly in negotiations under its aus- 
pices.” 

Further, the Arab delegations insisted that the Com- 
mission should look upon them as a single “party” to 
discuss and negotiate en bloc. The Israeli delegation 
considered it preferable to discuss each question sepa- 
rately with the State or States immediately concerned. 

In order to ensure the greatest flexibility of negotia- 
tion, the Commission set up a General Committee 
composed of the chief advisers of its members. The 
Committee studies in collaboration with the Arab 
States and Israel the questions put to it by the Com- 
mission. 


Basis of Work 


Urging the delegations to exchange views on all out- 
standing questions, the Commission secured their sig- 
natures on May 12 to a protocol which was to serve 
as the basis of its work. The protocol stated that the 
exchanges of views “would bear on the territorial ad- 
justments necessary to achieve as quickly as possible 
the objectives of the General Assembly resolution of 
December 11, 1948 regarding refugees as well as 
territorial and other questions.” To the protocol was 
attached a map showing the boundaries laid down by 
the General Assembly’s resolution of November 29, 
1947. This was taken as the basis of discussion though 
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it was understood that any adjustment of the boun- 
daries could be proposed. 

Earlier discussions of the refugee problem produced 
one preliminary result which may facilitate practical 
and realistic examination. It has been possible to 
draw a precise distinction between repatriation, re- 
settlement and social and economic rehabilitation, and 
the problem raised by the immediate measures which 
might be taken by Israel to safeguard the rights and 
property of the refugees. 

On repatriation, resettlement and rehabilitation, the 
Commission is not able to report progress. The Arab 
delegations continued to insist that the first step must 
be Israel’s acceptance of the principle of the Assembly 
resolution of December 11, 1948 concerning the re- 
patriation of refugees who wish to return home and 
live in peace. Israel has not accepted this. 

But even if the principle is accepted, as the Com- 
mission reported earlier, some refugees may not want 
to return. It will therefore be necessary, the report 
says, to get the Arab states to agree in principle to 
resettlement of those who did not want to return. So 
far the Arab States have not been able to examine this 
question officially with the Commission. 

Israel’s refusal to accept the principle of repatria- 
tion is cited by the Arab states as the reason for their 
reticence on territorial questions. 


Proposals on Refugee Question 


The Israeli and Arab delegations submitted propos- 
als on the refugee question. Israel said that if the Gaza 
area is incorporated into Israel it would accept the 
entire Arab population of the area—inhabitants and 
refugees—as citizens of Israel. This was to be on the 
understanding that resettlement in Israeli territory 
would be subject to such international aid as would be 
available for refugee resettlement in general. Israel 
stated that it was not in a position to submit proposals 
on the number of refugees it could take if the Gaza 
area were not incorporated. This proposal, the Arab 
delegations refused to accept. 

The Arab proposal was for immediate return of the 
refugees who come from the territories now under 
Israeli authority but which formed part of the Arab 
Zone in the General Assembly’s partition resolution: 
Western Galilee, Lydda, Ramle and Beersheba, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem and the coast line north of Gaza. This pro- 
posal was turned down by the Israeli delegation. 

Much of the Commission’s time went to the other 
aspect of the refugee problem: immediate measures to 
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protect rights and property. In Jerusalem, the Com- 
mission had presented to the Government of Israel a 
list of preliminary measures which it considered “fair 
and just” if a favorable atmosphere were to be created 
for the meetings in Lausanne. And, in Lausanne, Arab 
delegations and representatives of refugee organiza- 
tions had addressed several communications to the 
Commission on this matter: requests such as measures 
to facilitate the return of the proprietors of orange 
groves, together with the necessary laborers, in order 
to prevent the total loss of the groves; measures to fa- 
cilitate the reuniting of families separated; measures 
which would make it possible for the refugees to have 
access to all or part of the accounts now blocked by 
Israel. All these matters, according to the report, are 
still the subject of correspondence and conversations 
between the Commission and the Israeli delegation. 


The Technical Committee appointed by the Com- 
mission, was to proceed shortly to Palestine to make 
preliminary studies in the field. 


In the course of a meeting with the Commission on 
June 7, representatives of the United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees and of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross 


Societies and the American Friends Service Commit- - 


tee, drew the Commission’s attention to the gravity of 
the situation which would arise if it became necessary, 
owing to lack of funds, to interrupt the relief work 
during the winter. 

Although aid to the refugees was not directly 
within its competence, the Commission was so im- 
pressed by the statements of the representatives of the 
relief organizations as to draw the attention of the 


The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine in session at Lausanne. 





Secretary-General to the gravity of the situation, and 
to suggest that the question of new funds for refugee 
relief be included among the first matters to be ex- 
amined by the General Assembly. 


Territorial Questions 


On territorial questions the Israeli delegation sub- 
mitted several proposals which may be summarized as 
follows: 


e Frontier with Egypt and Lebanon: To be the same 
as between these countries and Palestine under the 
British mandate. (If this proposal was accepted, 
Israel was prepared to accept all Arabs at present 
in the Gaza area as citizens of Israel. ) 


e Frontier with Jordan: To remain the same as be- 
tween Transjordan and Palestine under British 
mandate. 


© Central Area of Palestine now under Jordan mili- 
tary authority: Boundary to follow present line be- 
tween Israeli and Jordanian forces, subject to cer- 
tain modifications to be discussed later. As to the 
future status of this area, Israel had no ambitions 
and proposed that it be settled by the Arab States, 
the inhabitants of the territory and the refugees. 
Till the future status is settled Israel would continue 
to recognize Jordan’s de facto authority as military 
occupying power. 


The Arab delegations regarded the proposals con- 
cerning the frontiers with Lebanon and Egypt as “a 
flagrant violation of the terms of the protocol of May 
12, since it was considered that such a proposal in- 


From left to right: 


Pablo de Azcarte, Principal Secretary; Mark Ethridge, of the United States (chairman); and Y. C. 
Yalcin, the Turkish representative. 
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volved annexations, not territorial adjustments as en- 
visaged in the proposal.” 

The Arab delegations for their part indicated that 
their proposal for the return of refugees to areas des- 
ignated as Arab territory bears a territorial aspect: 
they envisage return to territories which are to be rec- 
ognized in principle as Arab. To this Israel replied 
that “it could not accept the distribution of territory 
agreed upon in 1947 as a criterion for territorial set- 
tlement in the present circumstances.” 


Question of Jerusalem 


The last main point covered by the Commission’s 
report was the question of Jerusalem. The aim of the 
Commission in regard to this question continued, the 
report declared, to be to receive proposals from the 
parties concerned for an international regime for Jeru- 
salem which would be both in conformity with the 
Assembly’s resolution of December 11, 1948 and at 
the same time acceptable to those parties. To this end, 
the Commission’s Committee on Jerusalem addressed 
to the parties concerned a questionnaire containing 
certain fundamental points. So far, according to the 
report, only the Israeli reply was received. 

In the meantime, the Israeli Government has estab- 
lished ministerial services as well as other public serv- 
ices within the area defined by the Assembly’s resolu- 


tion of December 11, 1948 as that on which the Com- 
mission was instructed to present detailed proposals 
for a permanent international regime. The Arab dele- 
gations protested against this action. The Commission 
had also considered the matter and an exchange of 
letters took place with the Prime Minister of Israel. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the report stated that the immediate 
problem facing the Commission consisted in linking 
together the negotiations on the refugee problem and 
those concerned with territorial questions. The pres- 
sure exerted by the Arab delegations in favor of nego- 
tiations on the refugee question, combined with Israeli 
pressure in favor of territorial negotiations, threatened 
to create a situation in which an agreement on these 
problems would be difficult. 

The Commission, however, was endeavoring to 
meet this difficulty trying to lead the Arab States to 
negotiate on territorial questions. At the same time it 
was trying to persuade the State of Israel that it must 
contribute in a substantial manner to the solution of 
the refugee problem: not only on the aspects of re- 
patriation, resettlement and rehabilitation but the im- 
mediate and no less important matter of safeguarding 
refugee rights and property. 
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Progress of New Headquarters 


Rapid progress is being made in the erection of 
the 39-storey skyscraper which is to house the 
Secretariat of the United Nations in the Permanent 
Headquarters now under construction in New 
York, on the banks of the East River. While 
cranes are busy adding to the steel framework 
from above, amid the chatter of riveting opera- 
tions, concrete is being poured in to fill the lower 
portions of the structure. 
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Aiding Progress in Asia and Far East 


ECAFE’s Widening Activities 


During recent months the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) has widened its 
activities, added to its membership and strengthened 
its administrative machinery. Reporting to the cur- 
rent session of the Economic and Social Council, the 
Commission reviews these developments in the period 
July 1, 1948 to April 5, 1949. 

In this period, the report relates, the ECAFE held 
its fourth session at Lapstone, Australia, at which it 
admitted the Kingdom of Nepal, the Republic of In- 
donesia, and the “Rest of Indonesia” as new associate 
members, and convened a Committee of the Whole 
at Bangkok, Thailand. The latter recommended the 
creation of three subsidiary bodies—a Committee on 
Industry and Trade, a Sub-Committee on Iron and 
Steel, and an ad hoc Sub-Committee on Travel. 

The Committee on Industry and Trade would pro- 
mote national and international co-operation in car- 
rying out specific projects for industrial and commer- 
cial rehabilitation of the region. 

In order to achieve this purpose, the report explains, 
the Committee would ascertain from the ECAFE 
countries what targets, if any, they have fixed for the 
realization of certain projects and invite them to re- 
port what difficulties they encounter in carrying out 
their plans. The Committee would try to remove 
such difficulties, and, by providing expert advice, help 
the interested governments, on request, to prepare 
and execute specific projects for industrial develop- 
ment. 

The Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel would, 
among other things, assemble full information about 
the deposits of iron and other ores used in the manu- 
facture of steel in the ECAFE region, invite member 
governments to report on the progress of domestic 
iron and steel expansion projects, remove obstacles 
to the execution of such projects, gather information 
on making iron and steel by using fuels other than 
coking coal, examine the possibilities of utilizing larger 
quantities of scrap iron in both big and small plants, 
and determine the potential supplies of scrap and 
how they may be secured. 

The proposed travel body would stimulate tourist 
traffic in Asia and the Far East as a means of raising 
dollar and other foreign exchange and thereby stimu- 
late over-all trade in the region. It would also pro- 
mote technical training by working to remove ob- 
stacles to the free movement of students. 
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An important event during the year under review, 
was the establishment of the Bureau of Flood Control, 
whose main function is to study and recommend meas- 
ures for the prevention of inundations in many coun- 
tries in the area which yearly cause great losses in 
life and property. The Flood Control Bureau was 
formed in November, 1948, but because of difficulties 
in securing suitable personnel it was not until last 
February that the chief of the Bureau was appointed. 
He has since been engaged in staffing his office with 
competent personnel and planning the bureau’s future 
work program. 

In laying the groundwork for the economic recon- 
struction of the region, ECAFE has been assisted by 
government and United Nations experts appointed to 
the Industrial Development Working Party, the Work- 
ing Group to Study Financial Arrangements to Facili- 
tate Trade, and the FAO/ECAFE Joint Working 
Party on Agricultural Requisites. These bodies met 
at various times during the period under review and 
submitted their reports to the fourth session of the 
Commission in Australia. 

The Industrial Development Working Party con- 
ducted exhaustive studies, supplemented with visits to 
ECAFE countries, in the six specialized fields of fuel 
and power, transport and transport equipment, ferti- 
lizers and agricultural requisites, basic materials in- 
cluding ores and metals, and textiles and heavy engi- 
neering industries. 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Working relations were developed with various 
United Nations specialized agencies, particularly the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Besides participating in the work of the FAO/ 
ECAFE Joint Working Party on Agricultural Requi- 
sites, FAO prepared a report on “Food and Agricul- 
tural Conditions in Asia and the Far East, 1948.” A 
meeting of ECAFE and FAO is scheduled to be held 
in Singapore next October. 

The ILO prepared for ECAFE a report on training 
problems in the Far East and, as a result of this re- 
port, the ILO Governing Body adopted proposals to 
appoint a Tripartite Committee on Manpower includ- 
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ing technical training. This body will convene at an 
early date a conference of technical experts, and estab- 
lish a field office on technical training in Asia. 

The International Monetary Fund is at present, at 
the request of the Commission, studying the balance 
of payments situation, trade movements matters 
and the desirability of establishing a multilateral clear- 
ing system within the ECAFE region. The Interna- 
tional Bank is helping ECAFE to survey regulations 
affecting foreign investments in countries desiring 
foreign capital. The survey is expected to be com- 
pleted before the end of 1949. 

In view of Japan’s importance as an economic fac- 
tor in the rehabilitation of Asia and the Far East, a 
representative of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Japan has been attending ECAFE sessions since the 
first session in June, 1947. The Supreme Comman- 
der himself has been sending periodical information to 
ECAFE on the availability of capital goods and other 
equipment in Japan to countries in the ECAFE area. 
Further, the Lapstone session recommended ECAFE 
countries to continue their efforts to maximize their 
trade with Japan. Several decisions were also taken 
by the Commission and the Committee of the Whole 


Winning Essays in United Nations 


The names of the ten winners of the international 
essay competition organized under the auspices of the 
United Nations Department of Public Information 
were announced by Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Public Information, on June 
30. “How To Make the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights a Reality” was the subject of the 
essays. 

The winners, 9 men and one woman, all of them 
between 20 and 35 years of age, are the following: 
Mr. Jean Cayron, United Nations Association, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; Mr. Manuel Freer Jimenez, Asociacion 
Nacional de Educadores, San Jose, Costa Rica; Miss 
Elena G. Ariztia, Mesa Redonda Panamericana de 
las Mujeres, Santiago, Chile; Mr. Michel Hadijiilias, 
United Nations Association, Athens, Greece; Mr. 
Amba Prasad (name of organization to be announced 
later), New Delhi, India; Mr. H. van Vloten, United 
Nations Association, s’Gravenhage, the Netherlands; 
Mr. J. W. Syed, Boy Scouts Association, Karachi, 
Pakistan; Mr. Wojciech Morawiecki, Student Organi- 
zation, Warsaw, Poland; Mr. R. Graham Wood, 
United Nations Association, Liverpool, United King- 
dom; Mr. Hector Motto Avellanal (name of organiza- 
tion to be announced later), Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The winning essayists, all of whom are bona fide 
members of Non-Governmental Organizations active 
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with a view to furthering economic development in 
the area. 

The Commission’s report to the current session in- 
cludes a draft resolution recommending that the nec- 
essary funds be allocated to enlarge the Secretariat 
to meet the needs of the new subsidiary bodies. 

The Commission’s terms of reference have been 
amended to make Korea eligible for associate mem- 
bership. The Netherlands delegation left the fourth 
session in Australia following the admission of the 
Republic of Indonesia and the “Rest of Indonesia,” 
and did not participate in the subsequent Committee 
of the Whole meeting in Bangkok. The “Rest of 
Indonesia” was represented neither at Lapstone nor 
Bangkok. 

The Commission has held four regular sessions, the 
first in Shanghai, China, from June 16 to June 25, 
1947, the second in Baguio, Philippines, from Novem- 
ber 24 to December 6, 1947, the third in Ootaca- 
mund, India, from June 1 to June 12, 1948, and the 
fourth in Lapstone, Australia, from November 29 to 
December 11, 1948. The Committee of the Whole 
meeting in Bangkok was held from March 28 to April 
5, 1949. 


Competition 


in the United Nations field, will receive transportation 
between their homes and the Headquarters of the 
United Nations plus an allowance of $10 a day for 
thirty days while they are at Lake Success. They 
will be granted all facilities for studying the work of 
the Secretariat and of any organs meeting at Lake 
Success during the time that they are there. The 
prizes will have to be utilized either between August 
1 and September 15 or between the opening of the 
General Assembly and November 30. 

The contest is the second of its kind to be held 
by the United Nations and was authorized by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Final 
selection of the winners was made by an International 
Jury composed of Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for DPI, Chairman of the Jury; 
Mr. Jean Dupuy, Secretary-General, United Nations 
Association of France; Professor J. P. Humphrey, 
Director, Human Rights Division, Department of 
Social Affairs; Mr. Bernard Drzewieski, Head of the 
Department of Reconstructions, UNESCO; Mr. V. J. 
G. Stavridi, Director for External Services, Depart- 
ment of Public Information; Dr. Bryant Mumford, 
Director of Special Services, DPI; Madame Francoise 
Dony, Section for Non-Governmental Organizations, 
DPI, Secretary of the Jury. 


U.N. B.—July 15, 1949 
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Membership Debated Again 


Security Council Re-examines Twelve Applications 


Taking up pending applications for Membership 
on June 16, the Security Council devoted three meet- 
ings without reaching a conclusion, but further dis- 
cussions will follow. As the President, Arne Sunde 
of Norway, pointed out at the opening meeting, all 
the twelve applications had been considered by the 
Council at least twice but the Assembly had called 
for fresh reconsideration. No practical purpose would 
be served, Mr. Sunde thought, by further discus- 
sions. It would be better to ask if any Member had 
changed his position, and, in particular, whether the 
permanent members still wished to use their privilege 
vote to block the admission of a State, or, whether 
they were prepared to follow the generous example 
of the United Kingdom and not apply the veto. 
Speaking for his own delegation, Mr. Sunde said that 
his country strongly supported the idea of the uni- 
versality of the United Nations and that Norway 
would act in accordance with the advisory opinion 
of the International Court. 

A warning against letting matters slide till Great 
Power differences are cleared up came from Dr. Jose 
Arce of Argentina. That attitude was conducive to in- 
action for an indefinite period, “or, until the moment 
when the spark will ignite which will blow up the 
powder keg.” Indifference would display the Organi- 
zation’s political impotence and, in the latter case, 
the Council would be the accessory to conflict-gen- 
erating factors, if not directly responsible for them. 
It was improper, he said, for the United Nations to 
become the scene of Big Power rivalries, and the 
United Nations could not remain in the impasse that 
had been reached. 


The Council's Task 


The Council had to decide, he said, whether it was 
going to make favorable or unfavorable recommen- 
dations as to the applications of certain countries, 
with the clear understanding that those applications 
obtaining seven or more affirmative votes would be 
deemed as favorably recommended, and that those 
which did not garner such an affirmative vote of 
seven or more would be deemed unfavorably recom- 
mended; with the furthur understanding that all ap- 
plications, regardless of the recommendations adopted 
with regard to them, would come before the General 
Assembly for decision. 
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Pointing out that he had already submitted draft 
resolutions recommending the admission of those 
countries that had received seven or more favorable 
votes, Dr. Arce said that he had no objection to the 
examination of the other applications, as suggested 
by the Soviet Union, and it would not be difficult 
for the Argentine delegation to vote in favor of some 
of these applications as well. 

Dr. Arce then emphasized the view that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had the right to reject the application 
of a state, even though membership was recommended 
by the Security Council and vice versa. But, he main- 
tained, the Security Council was bound to hand 
down a recommendation, favorable or unfavorable, 
and the General Assembly was empowered to reject 
or to accept. What deliberative bodies could not do 
was to fold their arms and remain inactive when cir- 
cumstances cried out for action. 

China’s attitude as stated by Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
was that the veto should be used very sparingly, if at 
all, in connection with admission. Dr. Tsiang pledged 
support for an agreement among the Big Five not to 
veto any application. China was ready to consider all 
applications in a fair and generous spirit so that Mem- 
bership in the United Nations shall be as universal as 
possible in the light of Article 4 and the advisory 
opinion of the International Court. While not discuss- 
ing the ideas put forward by Dr. Arce, Dr. Tsiang 
supported the Argentinian draft resolution recom- 
mending all applications that had secured seven af- 
firmative votes. 

Speaking for Cuba, a new Member of the Council, 
José Miguel Ribas gave his support to the advisory 
opinion of the Court. According to this, the Charter 
does not authorize a Member to subordinate its agree- 
ment to the admission of any country to conditions 
not expressed in Article 4 and, further it does not 
authorize any Member making its affirmative vote de- 
pendent on the admission of other states. He also 
supported the recommendation of the Interim Com- 
mittee recommending that admission should be rec- 
ommended if any seven Members of the Council voted 
for it. 


The Yardstick 


Mahmoud Fawzi Bey (Egypt) likewise declared that 
his country had always insisted that membership in 
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the United Nations should be open to all applicants 
that fulfil the requirements of the Charter and that no 
applicant should be precluded for reasons extraneous 
to Article 4. The unequivocal letter and spirit of the 
Charter and the opinions of both the General Assem- 
bly and the International Court were all in favor of 
the Council taking Article 4 as its yardstick; all were 
against instilling into the matter elements of political 
pressure or political bargaining. Referring to current 
efforts to improve relations, particularly among the 
Big Five, Fawzi Bey said that a change of attitude and 
the consequent admission—‘non-discriminatory ad- 
mission”—of all working applicants would contribute 
substantially to a less strained, more hopeful and more 
constructive atmosphere. 

The United States, said Warren R. Austin, shared 
Argentina’s dissatisfaction with Soviet obstruction to 
the admission of qualified applicants. It had attempted 
to end the deadlock by agreement on new procedures 
and would continue the efforts for such agreement. 
However, the United States could not accept the 
method of procedure on admission which Dr. Arce 
advocated. 

Mr. Austin then made the point that Article 4 
could not be ignored, though the United States was 
willing to refrain from vetoing any application which 
secured seven votes. The requirements of Article 4 
are simple, yet serious and basic. They will not be 
fulfilled by paper assurances in the applications. The 
organization is entitled to reasonable proof of full 
understanding and respect for those requirements. 

With an expression of warm support for the appli- 
cation of Korea, Mr. Austin then dealt with the twelve 
other pending applications under discussion. 


United States Votes 


The applications of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Portugal and Trans-Jordan had consist- 
ently received the support of his Government. Every 
one of these countries received in the Council at least 
eight, and some of them nine favorable votes, and in 
each case it was the U.S.S.R. that cast the negative 
vote which excluded the aspiring State from member- 
ship. The Soviet Union representative had said of 
Italy that his Government considered that country 
qualified to become a member of the United Nations 
but voted against its admission in consideration of the 
fact that Bulgaria, Roumania and Hungary had not 
been recommended. The United States position re- 
garding the applications of Albania, Bulgaria, Hung- 
ary, the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic and Roumania 
remained the same as before; they could not support 
these applications. The United States could not vote 
for the admission of Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania 
in 1947 and in 1948 and could not do so now when 
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the three governments stand charged with the system- 
atic suppression of human rights and the violation of 
their peace treaties with the Allied nations. Further- 
more, he said, Bulgaria and Albania continue to give 
material assistance and comfort to the rebels seeking 
to overthrow the constituted government of Greece, 
a member of the United Nations. 


Discrimination Charged 


This statement of the United States position was 
described by Mr. Tsarapkin of the U.S.S.R. as a pol- 
icy of discrimination against some states and favorit- 
ism and protection for others: a policy of admitting 
only governments and regimes pleasing to the United 
States Government. 

If the United States persisted in its “rude, blatant 
and flagrant policy of discrimination” against Albania, 
the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Hungary, a policy tantamount to a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Charter, the Council could not make 
much progress. 

As to Dr. Arce’s thesis, Mr. Tsarapkin said that at 
the Paris Assembly Mr. Vishinsky had made a com- 
plete shambles of it and the Argentine delegation had 
to back out and withdraw its draft resolutions. Was 
it reintroduced now, he asked, in order to elicit new 
vetoes? Essentially Dr. Arce’s speech was devoted 
not to pending membership applications but to a re- 
consideration of the charter: a subject not on the 
Council’s agenda. 

As to the Court’s opinion, its consistency had been 
demonstrated fully by Mr. Vishinsky at the Assembly. 

Mr. Tsarapkin noted, however, that Argentina had 
no objection to considering the application of states 
which had not received seven or more votes. Cuba, 
Egypt and Norway had also spoken somewhat on 
these lines. Some members, therefore, seemed to be 
displaying a tendency toward affirmative solution 
“though with a number of qualifications and qualms.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Tsarapkin emphasized that the 
Assembly in asking a third time for reconsideration 
of applications had taken special note of the “general 
sentiment in favor of universality.” It was in the light 
of this principle of universality that the Assembly ex- 
pected the Council to solve the issue. The Council 
therefore had to draw the appropriate conclusion and 
reach an affirmative decision. But such a decision 
was possible only if the majority—“including a certain 
four members”—gave up the policy of discrimination 
and favoritism and voted in favor of all applications 
on the Council agenda. 


Soviet Proposal 


Mr. Tsarapkin continued that serious grounds for 
objection to some of these states continued to exist. 
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Nevertheless, in a desire to promote a solution of the 
problem, the Soviet Union delegation was prepared to 
withdraw its objections providing no discriminatory 
treatment was meted out to Albania, the Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic, Bulgaria, Roumania and Hungary, 
which met all the requirements of the Charter for 
admission. Mr. Tsarapkin therefore moved a resolu- 
tion to recommend all the twelve applications— 
namely, Albania, Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, 
Ireland, Trans-Jordan, Austria and Ceylon. 

Speaking for France, Jean Chauvel declared that 
the question appeared to his government as being of a 
political rather than of a legal character. Therefore 
it was not one in which the opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court should be deemed as of a determinative 
weight. It should be taken as an element in forming 
a judgment but should not be “transformed bodily into 
a recommendation.” He also thought that the condi- 
tions of Article 4 of the Charter were so general as 
to cover any and all political objections that could pos- 
sibly be thought up. The French Government re- 
served full freedom in the political judgments involved 
under the terms of Article 4. 

As to the principle of universality, Mr. Chauvel 
agreed with the Chinese representative that this did 
not mean that any state that applied should be ad- 
mitted automatically. “He recalled that his delegation 
had never used the veto against any of the candidates 
now before the Council. 

Replying togsome of the points made by Mr. Tsar- 
apkin, Dr. Arce characterized the Soviet proposal to 
admit all twelve applicants as “a sort of horse trading 
to reach an agreement between the Big Powers.” Cer- 
tainly, he said, everyone wished the Big Powers to 
come to an agreement, but to an agreement on prin- 
ciple; not an agreement on their respective particular 
interests. 


Argentine Position 


Dr. Arce also made it clear that he had not said 
that he would vote for the five countries sponsored by 
the U.S.S.R. His position was that he had no ob- 
jection to examination of other applications suggested 
by the Soviet union, and that “it would not be dif- 
ficult for the Argentine delegation to vote in favor of 
some of these applications as well.” 

George Ignatieff, speaking for Canada, summarized 
the position of his country. It was that the applica- 
tions should be considered on their respective merits, 
as measured by the yardstick of Article 4 of the Char- 
ter. If the matter were brought to a vote, this would 
be Canada’s guiding principle. 

Statements that some delegations did not want to 
use the veto on applications were false and insincere, 
declared Mr. Tarasenko of the Ukrainian S.S.R. Ab- 
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stentions by the United States and some other per- 
manent members and some non-permanent members 
who follow the policy of the United States, are tanta- 
mount to a veto. The seven votes required would not 
then be available. This “concealed veto” was sufficient 
to block and pigeonhole the applications. 

Mr. Tarasenko also said that there was no opinion 
as such from the International Court of Justice. Only 
a minority of the members of the Court upheld the 
United States position in connection with admission, 
as was proved by Mr. Vishinsky in Paris. Decisive 
statements by a majority of the members of the Court 
displayed a position “actually inconsistenf with that 
of the United States.” 

When the Council met again on June 24, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan (United Kingdom) said that his 
delegation would support those applicants whom they 
had supported before, both in the Security Council 
and before the Assembly. The United Kingdom gave 
its support because it believed that these countries 
fulfilled the requirements of the Charter. Those ap- 
plications which the United Kingdom could not sup- 
port—but would not veto—failed to gain support 
merely because it was felt that they did not fulfil the 
necessary requirements. The United Kingdom, he 
said, was accused of discrimination against Soviet- 
sponsored applicants. He could only say that if non- 
discrimination meant over-riding the provisions of the 
Charter and ignoring the opinion of the International 
Court, the Soviet accusation need not cause any mis- 
giving to any fair-minded person. 


“Misuse of Words” 


It was a remarkable misuse of words to call absten- 
tion “a concealed veto” or to say that an opinion of 
9 out of 15 judges, officially issued by the Court, was 
no opinion at all. 

As to universality, Sir Alexander shared the views 
of the representatives of France and China. The 
U.S.S.R. resolution had been put forward in the name 
of universality but the kind of “horse trading” it sug- 
gested was not worthy of serious consideration and his 
delegation would vote accordingly. 

Commenting on Dr. Arce’s views, Sir Alexander 
said that if the framers of the Charter had meant that 
the Assembly could admit whether the Security Coun- 
cil made a favorable recommendation or not, then 
they would have amplified Article 4. In framing the 
Charter great care had been taken to prevent over- 
lapping and conflict between the General Assembly 
and the Security Council and he could not agree with 
Dr. Arce’s interpretation. 

Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (Ukrainian S.S.R.) de- 
clared that in substance what was before the Council 
was not the question of the admission of new Mem- 
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bers, but a new attack on the principle of unanimity 
of the permanent members of the Council. From the 
beginning it had been clear that the resistance of the 
Anglo-American bloc derived from tendentious con- 
siderations that had nothing in common with Article 4 
of the Charter. The policy was one of political dis- 
crimination determined by an objection to the internal 
political structures of certain of the applicants. That 
was why the question of the admission of new mem- 
bers had not budged from its position in three years. 


“Battering Ram” 


But while both the United States and the United 
Kingdom used the issue as a battering ram against the 
United Nations and as a tool for undermining the Se- 
curity Council, they shifted the blame upon the 
U.S.S.R. for resorting to the veto. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can representatives, having succeeded in blocking the 
admission of Albania, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, at the same 
time pressed the Security Council to take a vote on the 
admission of Trans-Jordan, Portugual and Ireland in 
order to provoke the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 
Was not the action of the United Kingdom and the 
United States actually an application of the veto under 
the guise of abstention? The United Kingdom and the 
United States had freely assumed obligations to sup- 
port the applications of the States concerned when 
they signed peace treaties with Hungary, Roumania 
and Bulgaria. Furthermore, in August, 1946 the 
United States proposed that the Security Council 
should recommend the admission of Albania and the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic. Why did the United 
States now object to admission of those countries? 

The political purpose of Mr. Austin’s statement was 
also clear. It had been demonstrated repeatedly in the 
Security Council that, whenever agreement on some 
topic was pending with the Soviet Union, the United 
States delegation made all possible efforts to prevent 
such agreement. Thus the Anglo-American bloc op- 
posed the Soviet Union proposal for the appointment 
of Colonel Fluckiger as Governor of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, whose candidacy had been advanced 
some time previously by a member of the Anglo- 
American bloc. When the Soviet Union finally ten- 
dered its support of the appointment, the Anglo- 
American bloc changed its mind and prevented the 
appointment. There were numerous other examples 
of such tactics, including the question of the Italian 
Colonies. 

The Soviet Union proposal to recommend the ad- 
mission of all twelve applicants was designed to 
remove differences among the permanent members of 
the Council. The Ukrainian $.S.R. had originally 
had to voice some strictures in respect of some of the 
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candidacies, but, in the interest of agreement, his 
delegation was prepared to withdraw these strictures, 
provided the United States and its supporting countries 
gave up their blocking tactics. 


Three Objections 


Jean Chauvel (France) raised three objections to 
the Soviet proposal. It was incumbent upon the Coun- 
cil, he said, to judge as to whether the prerequisites 
for admission to membership under Article 4 of the 
Charter were fulfilled and this could be done only if 
the applications were considered one by one. The 
U.S.S.R. resolution was incompatible with the opinion 
of the International Court of Justice, that a member 
of the Council could not subject his affirmative vote 
to the additional condition that other states be ad- 
mitted. Further, the U.S.S.R. proposal was incom- 
patible with the traditions and practices of the Coun- 
cil. There should be no link among any of the cases 
involved. 

Dr. Rodolfo Munoz (Argentina) suggested that if 
it appeared impossible to make any progress on the 
question at that time, the matter should be postponed 
to see whether or not it would be possible to find 
agreement. 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey (Egypt) objected to the 
U.S.S.R. proposal on grounds of procedure as well as 
principle. In principle, each application must be dealt 
with separately. Nor should admission be a matter 
of bargaining. 

On the other hand, he could perceive a certain 
exaggeration in the objection to some of the candi- 
dates. Very recently a magic wand of forgiveness, an 
unprecedented forbearance, was applied to a certain 
application presented to the Organization. Many 
members of the Council, closing their eyes and their 
senses to a great lack of fulfilment of the requirements 
of the Charter, approved an application. Why not a 
little more logic, a little more consistency, he asked? 

Concluding, Fawzi Bey suggested that if the Coun- 
cil was not going to vote in the light of the Charter 
but on the basis of calculations and bargaining, it 
would be better not to take a vote. 


Soviet Influence 


Warren Austin (United States) declared that his 
country would continue its efforts towards ensuring 
admission of every qualified State to Membership. 
The United States would be very pleased to support 
the admission of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic and Roumania, if these 
countries would change their policies and give evi- 
dence of their willingness to abide by the Charter. 
The Soviet Union was in a position to encourage some 


(Continued on page 95) 
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FAO 


INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


The importance of forestry in raising living stan- 
dards was emphasized by the FAO sponsored Inter- 
national Forestry and Timber Utilization Conference 
held in Mysore, India, from March 28 to April 8,— 
the first inter-governmental meeting ever held on the 
forestry problems of Asia and the Pacific. 

To co-ordinate matters of common interest to the 
region, to examine particular problems in the fields 
of forestry and forest products, and to make recom- 
mendations to governments through the Council of 
FAO, this Conference agreed to the formation of a 
Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific consisting of accredited representatives 
of all countries of the region. The Conference also 
recommended the formation of a working group to 
press for adoption by governments of the appropriate 
recommendations of the Conference, to arrange for 
the meeting of technical experts and for the exchange 
of technical and professional information, specialists, 
technicians, and students. 

Other recommendations of the Conference centered 
mainly on conserving resources for present inhabitants 
and for posterity, and on meeting immediate needs. 
Governments were asked to draw up specific lists 
of their requirements in forestry equipment and log- 
ging and milling machinery, and to apprise FAO 
of their requirements. 


LOCUST CONTROL IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Six Central American countries have set up a sort 
of joint general staff to wage war on a common 
enemy, the locust. Meeting at Tapachula, Mexico 
between June 20 and 22, representatives of Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica examined the position with technicians of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. So far each of these countries has main- 
tained its own defense organization against locust 
invasions which cause heavy damage almost every 
year. As a result of the Conference, they have 
decided to pool their resources and set up a central 
organization. ' 

The agreement reached creates a committee of 
co-ordination and provides for a unified organization 
to combat locust plagues whenever and wherever 
they occur. It also makes provision for a research 
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Locust—the relentless enemy of food plants 


institute to survey and map the breeding grounds, 
to study the factors which cause locusts to multiply 
and swarm, and to carry the offensive to the breed- 
ing grounds. 


ITU 





A YEAR OF TRANSITION 


For the International Telecommunication Union, 
which formally became a specialized agency of the 
United Nations last January, 1948 was a year of 
transition to a new status that has, according to the 
Agency’s annual report to the Economic and Social 
Council “appreciably widened the scope of its func- 
tions.” Many more international conferences were 
necessary and major meetings were held in Geneva, 
Mexico City, Copenhagen, Brussels, and Stockholm. 
Keeping its 79 Member countries informed through 
periodic technical reports became a much bigger task 
and to keep pace with the growing complexity of 
the world’s radio, telephone, and telegraphic services, 
the General Secretariat staff had to be doubled. 

Until last year ITU operated under the Madrid 
Convention of 1932 as an agency which drew up 
regulations for radio, telephone, and telegraph com- 
munications. Its broadened scope, the report points 
out, resulted from the change in the Convention that 
governs the organization. As rapid technical develop- 
ments in the field of telecommunications necessitated 
the extension of the organization’s powers, some of 
the provisions of the revised Convention were applied 
during 1948. The Convention as a whole officially 
came into force on January 1, 1949. The organiza- 
tion also moved its headquarters from Berne to 
Geneva. 
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UNESCO 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT 


In the introduction to his first annual report to 
the United Nations on UNESCO’s activities, Director- 
General Jaime Torres Bodet stated: “My first study 
of the program adopted by the General Conference 
at Beirut convinced me that it ranged over too vast 
a field for each of the projects to be allocated the 
funds necessary for its successful execution.” 

After reviewing the criteria which he used in 
postponing certain projects of the program, the 
Director-General indicated what priorities he had 
given the various aspects of the Organization’s work 
to achieve its successful implementation. Regarding 
this assignment of priorities, he said: “I am persuaded 
that it is better to keep a small number of items 
than to cover a great number of fields to which only 
superficial attention must needs be given.” He then 
called on UNESCO Member States to see that future 
sessions of the General Conference presented a more 
concentrated program and pointed out that certain 
activities could temporarily be postponed without 
undue inconvenience at this time. 

Mr. Torres Bodet suggested as UNESCO’s ulti- 
mate aim: “. . . to endeavour, through education, 
science and culture to bring about true fellowship 
between all peoples of the world and between all 
men in each country.” 

UNESCO’s 175-page report reviews progress in 
major fields of work during 1948 and outlines activ- 
ities under way in 1949, as well as projects con- 
templated for 1950. 

The following are some of the points of the report: 


e Thirty-one UNESCO-sponsored schools are now 
providing basic education for more than eleven thou- 
sand refugee children in Lebanon, Israel, Syria 
and Transjordan. 

e Because some 200 international voluntary work 
camps will be operating in Europe this year, UNESCO 
is negotiating with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in an attempt to remove difficulties which may 
arise from opposition by trade unions. 

© Over 40,000 copies of a booklet prepared by 
UNESCO and entitled “Work Camps For Peace” 
have been printed and distributed to encourage or- 
ganizations and individuals to co-operate in this 
activity which is aimed at preparing youth for inter- 
national understanding. 
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e To further the Haitian pilot project, which is 
making satisfactory progress, UNESCO approached 
the World Health Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization for assistance. Both are 
considering providing specialized experts in their 
respective fields to aid in this undertaking. 

e In co-operation with the International Bureau of 
Education, UNESCO is conducting a survey on the 
teaching of mathematics in primary schools. In 
addition, UNESCO is preparing a study on how to 
teach geography to develop international understand- 
ing for presentation before the International Con- 
ference on Public Education, to be held in Geneva 
this month. 

e Educational missions to the Philippines and Siam 
have been completed and reports covering primary, 
secondary and adult education, the training of teach- 
ers and the financing of the three levels of education, 
are being prepared. The mission to Afghanistan 
has been postponed until August, while the mission 
to Syria, at the request of that Government, has 
been deferred until next year. 

e A UNESCO-WHO joint conference held in Brus- 
sels, in association with the Belgium Government, 
resulted in the formation of a Council for the Co- 
ordination of International Congresses of Medical 
Sciences. Council headquarters will be in Brussels. 
e Economists from ten countries meeting at 
UNESCO House in Paris have provisionally formed 
an International Association of Economists. In ad- 
dition, UNESCO sponsored conferences have been 
held to promote the formation of International As- 
sociations of Political Science, of Sociologists and of 
Comparative Law. 

e A special collection of fine color reproductions of 
Masaccio’s frescoes has been published, under the 
sponsorship of UNESCO, by the Italian publisher 
Pizzi. In addition, UNESCO has obtained permission 
of the Vatican to publish collections of Raphael’s 
and Michael Angelo’s frescoes. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Federal 
Union of Burma advised the Director-General that 
his Government has decided to join UNESCO. 
Burma will be the forty-seventh Member state. 

The report also revealed that the number of na- 
tional commissions serving to unite popular support 
for UNESCO rose in 1948 from 14 to 34. The 
1949 budget of $7,780,000 includes provisions of 
$420,638 for reconstruction, $810,165 for educa- 
tion, $679,505 for natural sciences, $286,514 for 
social sciences, $119,399 for philosophy and human- 
istic studies, $523,667 for cultural activities, and 
$1,518,048 for the field of communications, plus 
allotments for administration, common services, etc. 
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Turning Point in Inflation 


After three years of inflationary pressures, the lat- 
ter part of 1948 and the beginning of 1949 appear to 
represents a turning point in the sense that inflationary 
pressures have generally subsided and that in some 
countries a slackening of economic activity and an 
increase in unemployment occurred. This conclusion 
is drawn by the Report on Inflationary and Deflation- 
ary Tendencies submitted by the Secretariat to the 
Economic and Social Council. 

In 1946-47 inflationary tendencies prevailed in most 
parts of the world. In many countries these tendencies 
were reflected in open inflation. In a number of other 
countries inflation was contained by direct price 
controls and by rationing of scarce essential items. 

In 1948, the inflationary patterns of the preceding 
two years were still prevalent in a large part of the 
world. Nevertheless there was some tendency for the 
relation of the inflationary pressures. The pressure of 
pent-up demand weakened in many countries. There 
was also some increase in the supply of consumption 
goods per capita and considerable easing of specific 
shortages. The supply of food generally improved 
towards the end of the year after the favorable har- 
vests of 1948. The full anti-inflationary impact of this 
factor, however, could not be felt until 1949. 

The combined pressure of investment, export sur- 
plus and budget deficit did not change considerably 
in most countries. On the whole, private and public 
investment continued at the high level of the preced- 
ing year. Decreases in import surpluses in a number 
of net importing countries were generally offset by 





increases in government revenue or in some instances 
reductions in government expenditure. In the United 
States the process was reversed: the decrease in the 
export surplus was offset by an increase in government 
expenditure and by a reduction in taxes. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, ration- 
ing was abolished at the end of 1947, simultaneously 
with the introduction of a monetary reform. The in- 
crease in consumer supplies in the course of post-war 
reconstruction and especially after the good harvest of 
1947, together with the effects of the monetary reform 
made it possible to reduce consumer prices consider- 
ably. 

For the first time since the end of the war, there 
appeared in 1948 and early 1949 some deflationary 
tendencies, in the sense of slackening in economic 
activity. Italy, which suffers from considerable chronic 
unemployment, experienced in addition a recession 
beginning in the autumn of 1947, followed by a recov- 
ery in the second half of 1948 and another setback 
at the beginning of 1949. There was also a consider- 
able rise in unemployment in Belgium in the course 
of 1948. 

In the U.S. one of the elements of the high level 
of output and employment in 1948 was the increase 
in accumulation of inventories which was in part 
involuntary and could not therefore continue indefin- 
itely at the same rate. At the beginning of 1949, 
there was a decline in the rate of this accumulation 
coupled with a reduction of investment in fixed capital. 
This factor together with the repercussion on incomes 
and consumption appears to have been the major 
cause of the slackening of economic activity and the 
rise in unemployment. 





MEMBERSHIP DEBATED AGAIN: (Continued from page 92) 


applicants to take steps to qualify themselves, since 
it was not without influence on their governments. It 
could use this influence to make Albania and Bulgaria 
cease to render assistance to the guerillas in Greece 
and comply with the terms of the General Assembly 
resolution on Greece. And it could take steps to the 
end that Roumania, Hungary and Bulgaria complied 
with the provisions .of the recent peace treaties, par- 
ticularly in regard to the maintenance of fundamental 
rights and freedoms. Under the treaty provisions, the 
heads of the missions of the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom and the United States in the three countries 
in question were required to consider a dispute. The 
Soviet Union, which so far had declined to let its 
chiefs of mission participate in this conciliatory 
machinery could loyally carry out its treaty obligation. 

The United States Government, Mr. Austin added, 
would be prepared to reconsider the question at any 
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time should it appear that further developments cast 
a new light on the qualifications for membership, 
under Article 4, of the five countries concerned, or if, 
as a result of changes in the positions of any members 
of the Security Council, there appeared to be any 
likelihood of the Council taking affirmative action. 

The President of the Council then asked the mem- 
bers if they would agree to conclude the debate with- 
out a vote; and to report to the General Assembly that 
the Council had reconsidered the applications but that 
discussion had not revealed any change of attitude 
that would make a recommendation possible. 

Mr. Tsarapkin objected. He thought the discussion 
had not been concluded. 

The President then adjourned the meeting and, 
later, the succeeding president, Dmitri Z. Manuilsky 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.) announced July 11 as the date 
for further discussion. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 
Special Committee on U.N. Guard 


JUNE 24—JULY | 

Election of Officers: Dr. Alberto 
Gonzalez Fernandez (Colombia) 
elected Chairman; Dr. Aleksander 
Rudzinski (Poland), Vice-Chairman; 
and Keith Shann (Australia), Rap- 
porteur. 


Secretary-General’s revised proposal 


(A/AC.29/1): discussion begun— 
statement by Secty.-Gen. 


Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine 


JUNE 21 

Lausanne Conference: Third progress 
report to Secty-Gen. issued; decision 
that next series of meetings be held 
beginning July 18. 


Security Council 


428th AND 429TH MEETINGS—JUNE 
21 AND 24. 

Re-examination of eleven applica- 
tions to membership in U.N., pursu- 
ant to G.A. resol. of Dec. 8, 1948 
(S/1170, Add. 1): U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (1340) calling for admission 
of all eleven applicants introduced. 


Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 

Working Committee 

22ND MEETING—JUNE 21 

French proposal for census and veri- 
fication of armaments and armed 


forces of Member states of U.N. 
(S/C.3/SC.3/21): discussion resumed. 


Economic and Social Council 

Ninth Session (in Geneva) 

283RD MEETING—JULy 5 

Ninth session: opened; agenda dis- 
cussed, together with allocation of 


items among cttees; agreement to set 
up Co-ordination Cttee. 


Commission on Human Rights 


JUNE 20 
Fifth session: adjourned; report to 
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ECOSOC adopted by vote of 9-0, 
with 2 absts. 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 


JUNE 18-27 

Second Session: adjourned; problem 
of minorities and measures to pro- 
tect them studied, and several specific 
recommendations adopted. 


Trusteeship Council 


4TH MEETING—JUNE 20 

Terms of reference for Visiting Mis- 
sion to Trust Territories of West 
Africa (T/SR.168): adopted by vote 
of 7-0. 


5TH MEETING—JUNE 21 
Administrative Unions affecting 
Trust Territories (T/263), report of 
Special Committee: further consider- 
ation postponed to later stage. 


Examination of petitions (T/340): 
decision that no action be taken 
on following: August Fever 
(T/Pet.2/68), <A. J.  Siggins 
(T/Pet.2/65,. T/Pet:3/15, 'T/355) 
and Jean Mouen (T/Pet.5/1); con- 
sideration of following: Augustin 
Ndababara (T/Pet.3/16), and Men- 
gen Community and Wedikum Com- 
munity League (T/Pet.4/5) post- 
poned until receipt of observations 
of Administering Authorities con- 
cerned. 


6TH MEETING—JUNE 23 


Examination of petitions (T/340, 
341,346): various petitions consid- 
ered and action postponed. 


Administrative Unions: discussion 
resumed. 


7TH MEETING—JUNE 24 


Administration of Trust Territory 
of Nauru, annual report by Australia 
(T/233,347): consideration begun. 


8TH MEETING—JUNE 27 


Report on Nauru: consideration con- 
tinued. 


9TH MEETING—JUNE 28 

Report on Nauru: oral supplemen- 
tary questioning of Special Rep. of 
Administering Authority completed. 





10TH MEETING—JUNE 29 
Report on Nauru: first stage of con- 
sideration concluded; observations, 
conclusions and recommendations 
postponed to later stage. 


11TH MEETING—JUNE 30 

Administration of Trust Territory of 
New Guinea, annual report by Au- 
stralia (T/354): consideration begun. 


12TH MEETING—JULY 1 
Report on New Guinea: considera- 
tion continued. 


Iraqi draft resol. on terms of refer- 
ence for Drafting Cttee to be charged 
with drafting reports on Trust Ter- 
ritories: introduced. 


13TH MEETING—JULY 5 


Report on New Guinea: considera- 
tion resumed. 


WHO 


JUNE 20—JULY 2 


Second Assembly (at Rome): ad- 
journed; large-scale program of 
health activities for 1950 approved; 
$10,000,000 supplemental budget 
for 1950 adopted; decision to hold 
third Assembly in Geneva; Greek 
resol. calling attention of ECOSOC 
to international health threat caused 
by refugees and displaced persons 
adopted by vote of 26-13; resol. rec- 
ommending admission of Korea to 
membership adopted by vote of 33-6, 
with 9 absts; Philippines, Sweden, 
Turkey, U.K., U.S. and Venezuela 
elected designate-members of Execu- 
tive Board. 


Membership: Israel ratifies Consti- 
tution, bringing total of membership 
to 64. 


ILO 


JUNE 20 

General Conference (in Geneva): 
adopted: revised convention on fee- 
charging employment agencies op- 
erated with view to profit; budget of 
$5,983,526 for 1950; convention to 
provide labor clauses in contracts 
with private contractors engaged on 
public works for governmental agen- 
cies; revised convention on migra- 
tion for employment, together with 
three annexes; convention guarantee- 
ing rights of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively. 
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ca New Director-General Succeeds Hallam Tuck 


William Hallam Tuck, Director-General of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, resigned on July 8 
and has been succeeded by J. Donald Kingsley who 
will take charge on July 31. 

A United States engineer, 59 years old, Mr. Tuck 
has headed IRO throughout most of its operational 
life. In July, 1947, he was named Executive Secre- 
tary of the Preparatory Commission for IRO, which 
began its operational life on July 1 of that year, and 
in 1948 when IRO attained full status as a specialized 
agency of the United Nations, he was named Director- 
General. 

“In two years the efforts of IRO and many volun- 
tary workers who support it have given a new start 
in life to more than half a million freedom-loving 
people—men, women, and children,” Mr. Tuck said 
in a message to IRO staff. “My regret at ending my 
association with this great humanitarian work is tem- 
pered by my conviction that IRO will bring its task 
to a successful completion and will vindicate the 
faith of those nations which have sought a solution 
to the problem through international action within 
the framework of the United Nations.” 

Guerin de Beaumont, France, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of IRO, expressed the profound 


World Industrial Production 


The June issue of the MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STA- 
TIsTICs of the United Nations shows that the level of 
production in the industrial sector in most countries 
has continued to rise during the first quarter of the 
year. The Statistical Office, in releasing the BULLETIN, 
noted that this had occurred in spite of increases of 
total unemployment during the first quarter. The only 
important exception was the United States where the 
rise in unemployment was accompanied by a fall in 
industrial production. In most countries, too, whole- 
sale prices have fallen in recent months, although apart 
from the U.S., the price levels are still above those of a 
year ago. These price falls have not yet been gener- 
ally reflected in lower cost-of-living indexes which in 
most countries outside the U.S. are still. above the 
levels of March and December of last year. 


Statistics of industrial production in March or Feb- 
ruary 1949 are available for fifteen countries. In the 
United States the March level was about 5 per cent 
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regret of the Council at Mr. Tuck’s departure, say- 
ing, “You are a man one can succeed but never re- 
place.” 


The new Director-General, Mr. Kingsley, has had 
20 years’ experience in education and government 
service. In his post with the United States Federal 
Security Agency he has had a large part in directing 
all United States programs in the fields of public as- 
sistance, social insurance, employment services, public 
health, public education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. 


Born at Cambridge, New York, in 1908 and grad- 
uated from Syracuse University he has done post-doc- 
toral work at the London School of Economic and 
L’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris. 


He has served as Deputy Director, United States 
War Manpower Commission; Deputy Director, United 
States Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion; 
and special assistant to Presidential Assistant John 
Steelman. ; . 


In the international field he served in the Interna- 
tional Labor Office as principal chief of the section in 
charge of employment, migration and ILO’s man- 
power program in 1947-48. 


below that of December and of March 1948. Of the 
other fourteen countries, thirteen showed higher fig- 
ures than in March 1948 and ten countries higher 
figures than in December 1948. 

Wholesale prices in the United States in April were 
lower than in December and in April of the previous 
year. Of the thirty other countries for which corre- 
sponding statistics are available, the March price level 
in eighteen countries was below that of last December, 
but in twenty-four countries wholesale prices were still 
above March 1948. In general, therefore, wholesale 
prices outside the United States appear to have fol- 
lowed the downward movement of U.S. prices but 
have declined less. 

The decline in wholesale prices has only been par- 
tially reflected in the cost of living. In the United 
States the cost of living index for April was lower than 
December and equal to March of the previous year. 
Elsewhere, in forty-eight countries for which current 
figures were available, only fifteen showed lower in- 
dices in March than in December and only twelve 
were lower than in March of the previous year. 
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The information contained in the Calendar is based on the latest available 
data. It is advisable to confirm possible changes in dates and locations 
by checking with the Planning Section, Conference Division or with the ' 
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organizations concerned. 


Section |— United Nations 
In Session 


1946 


Continuous—Security Council 
INTERIM HQ. 
Mar. 25 Military Staff Committee 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 14 Atomic Energy Commission 
INTERIM HQ. 
Dec. 14 Headquarters Advisory Com- 
Pees 64 Fic a ..... INTERIM HQ. 
1947 
Mar. 24 Commission for Conventional 
Armaments cssssasseees- INTERIM HQ. 


Nov. 21 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans 
NOW IN ATHENS 
1948 
June 14 Ad hoc Committee of the 
United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans ................... SALONIKA 


June 15 United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan 
NOW IN SRINAGAR 
1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
NOW IN LAUSANNE 
Jan. 29 United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia (formerly Security 
Countil’s Committee of Good Offices 
on the Indonesian Question) 
IN INDONESIA 
Jan. 31 Interim Committee of the 
General Assemby ..........INTERIM HQ. 
Feb. 2 United Nations Commission on 
Korea: ...:.... sesoseess SBOUL 
June 7 Advisory Committee on -Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
NN eo .... INTERIM HQ. 
June 7 Committee on Methods and 
Procedures of the General As- 
ee INTERIM HQ. 
June 15 Trusteeship Council—fifth ses- 
sion 3 .... INTERIM HQ. 
June 24 Special Committee for the 
United Nations Guard 
INTERIM HQ. 
June 27 International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund—Executive Board...PARIS 
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July 5 Economic and Social Council 


—ninth session ..................... GENEVA 
July 5 Consultative Committee on Pub- 
lic Information ....................... GENEVA 


July 5 Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Highways—(ECE) 
GENEVA 

July 11 Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources ...........:..... INTERIM HQ. 


Forthcoming 


July 18 Consultative Committee on 
Administrative Questions—Sixth Ses- 
WO SF reicchadceccutct INTERIM HQ. 

Aug. 1 Committee of International Ex- 
perts to consider Question of the Pre- 
vention of Crime and Treatment of 


Offenders ....... INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 8 Committee on Contributions 
INTERIM HQ. 


Aug. 8 Coal Committee—Briquetting 
Pitch Working Party—(ECE) 
GENEVA 
Aug. 9 Coal Committee — Allocations 
Working Party—(ECE) ........GENEVA 
Aug.15 United Nations Social Welfare 
Seminar in the Middle East ....BEIRUT 
Aug. 16 Committee of Scientific experts 
on International Research Labora- 
GORIAB schoo csienns as ee 
Aug. 17 United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion of Resources ... INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 23 United Nations Road and 
Motor Transport Conference GENEVA 
Aug. 23 Coal Committee—Utilization 
Working Party—(ECE) ........GENEVA 
Aug. 24 Coal Committee—Production 
Working Party—(ECE) ..GENEVA 
Aug. 25 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Art 73 (e) 
of the Charter ... INTERIM HQ. 
Aug. 25 Coal Committee—Allocations 
Sub-Committee—(ECE) ......GENEVA 
Aug. 26 Coal Committee—Sub-Com- 
mittee on Economic and Technical 


Problems—(ECE) _............... GENEVA 
Aug. 27 Coal Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 


Aug. 29 Coal Committee—Classifica- 
tion Working Party—(ECE) 

GENEVA 

Aug. 29 Joint Committee with FAO on 

Wood Technology—(ECE) .GENEVA 

Sept. 5 Economic Commission on 

Forestry and Forest Products— 


ID cs aires acne lcs GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—third sessions ........ GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Steel Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 
Sept. 19 Timber Committee—(ECE) 
GENEVA 
Sept. 20 General Assembly — fourth 
NURI 5 ice INTERIM HQ. 
Sept. 26 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—S4th session .............. GENEVA 


Sept. 30 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East—Joint 
ECAFE-FAO Working Party on 
Agricultural Requisites ...... SINGAPORE 
Sept. Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 


MOR fe tree INTERIM HQ. 
Oct. 5 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body—33rd session ............... GENEVA 


Oct. 5 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Meeting of Inland 
Transport Experts ........... SINGAPORE 


Oct. 6 Housing Sub-Committee—Inter- 
national Conference on _ Building 
Documentation ....................... GENEVA 

Oct. 12 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade ............. SINGAPORE 

Oct. 20 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—fifth session 


SINGAPORE 
Oct. Administration Committee on Co- 
ordination ......... eet INTERIM HQ. 


Section Il — Specialized 


Agencies 
ILO 
June 8 International Labour Conference 
an DEE GERD ooo sckecietscecieed GENEVA 


July 18 Preliminary Meeting of Repre- 
sentatives of Governments and Spe- 
cialized Agencies on Migration 

GENEVA 
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August Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee—third session .............. GENEVA 
Sept. 8 Meeting of Electrical Experts 
Attending the Tripartite Technical 
Conference on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Sept. 12 Tripartite Technical Confer- 
ence on Safety in Coal Mines 
GENEVA 
Oct. 17 Seventh International Confer- 
ence Labour Statisticians ....... GENEVA 


Autumn Officers of the Committtee of 
Social Security Experts ....... GENEVA 
Autumn Tripartite Conference on Rhine 
PUVUNRNIN  oococtccccace ce usdceeel? GENEVA 
Autumn Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Pofessional 


Workers—first session GENEVA 
Autumn Metal Trades Committee— 
RI I oo ook wine snemesend GENEVA 
FAO 
July 10 Third World Forestry Confer- 
ence HELSINKI 
July 18 Joint Agricultural Committee 
MO IE 3 irrcree tices GENEVA 
Aug.1 Meeting of Specialists on Agri- 
cultural Extension ........... THE HAGUE 


Aug. 14—Meeting of Specialists on 
Foot and Mouth Disease Control 


LONDON 
Aug. 23 Conference on Agricultural 
Extension ........ TURRIALBA, COSTA RICA 


Aug. 26 Fourth Meeting of Technical 
Committee on Wood Chemistry 
BRUSSELS 
Aug. 29 Fourth Meeting on Mechani- 
cal Wood Technology (in co-opera- 
TID. WE EY occicecsimssssiecd GENEVA 
Sept. 5 European Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission (jointly with 


I re Sst cota carees deel GENEVA 
Sept. 27 Regional Conference for Asia 
SINGAPORE 


September Regional Conferences of 
Government Representatives for the 
Purpose of Developing a Regional 
Appraisal of National Plans and Pro- 
grammes 

September Committee on Physiological 
Requirements ............... WASHINGTON 

September Conference on Locust Con- 
ME dy eee ene LEBANON 

September Conference on Locust Con- 
WEE ocr co ie CENTRAL AMERICA 

Oct. 3 Near East Regional Meeting on 
Animal Breeding under Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Conditons ............ CAIRO 

October Joint Committee with WHO on 
POURCUNE, oo hacts eek sespctecates GENEVA 

October Meeting of Specialists on Ad- 
justing Livestock Feeding Practices to 
Current Feed Supplies ........... ..PARIS 
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UNESCO 
June 27 Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting .............. PARIS 
July 4 Meeting of Experts on Copy- 
WOES nore) certs ..PARIS 


July 4 Joint Ceninininn: with the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education— 
Twelfth International Conference of 
Public Education ....... ..GENEVA 

Early July Preparatory Committee for 
the International Political Economy 
Association ...PARIS 


July 15 Meeting of anions of Science 
I gin tote es oetrckchtsin cote PARIS 
July 15 Joint Meeting of the Executive 
Committees of the Internaional Fed- 
deration of Libraries Associations and 
the International Federation of Docu- 
mentation PARIS 
July 18 Meeting of Delegates from 
National Arts-in-General Educational 


CORIIEIIID | oncinciiccccrcccntoeas ..PARIS 
July 18 Press and Publications Com- 
SII ccs cease era ara ..PARIS 

July 25 Technical Needs Commission 
PARIS 


July 25 Joint Committee on Education 
for Leadership in Co-operation with 
the International Federation of Li- 
braries Associations and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Documentaton 


PARIS 
July 26 Meeting of Experts on Agri- 
cultural Sciences ..................:.:.:. ROME 


July 27 Latin American Seminar on 
TAN 5 eee RIO DE JANEIRO 
July Temporary International Council 
on Education and Reconstruction— 
Committee of Experts ................ PARIS 
July International Voluntary Work 
Camps Co-ordinating Committee 
PARIS 
Aug. 16 Advisory Committee of Ex- 
perts on the Technique of Interna- 
tional Conferences .................... PARIS 
Aug. 16 Joint ECOSOC-UNESCO 
Committee on UN International Re- 


search Laboratories ................... PARIS 
Aug. 22 Committee of Experts on Re- 
productions in Visual Art ......... PARIS 


Aug. 22 International Technical Con- 
ference on the Protection of Nature 
LAKE SUCCESS 
August Population Problems and 
MN cca cca Ra cee es A ._ PARIS 
Sept. 9 Committee of Experts on Ex- 
change of Persons Problems ....PARIS 
Sept. 12 International Political Sci- 
ences Association General Confer- 
ence ....... . PARIS 
Sept. 13 Renieaive Seeebicquiintosily 
Gebel. Loox. PARIS 





Sept. 19 General Conference—fourth 
RS si nitrie tern teed PARIS 
Oct. 10 Internaional Federation of 
Children’s Communities General 
Conference CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 
Oct. 19 Examining Committee for 
Bibliographical Survey ...PARIS 
Oct. 24 Radio Programme Committee 
PARIS 
Oct. 24 Meeting of Experts on the 
Comparative Studies of Civilizations 
PARIS 
October International Voluntary Work 
Camps Co-ordinary Committee 
PARIS 
October International Voluntary Work 
Camps—Conference of Camps Mem- 
Oe ice eo kaa PARIS 
October Temporary International Coun- 
cil for Education and Reconstruction 
—Committee of Experts ............PARIS 
October International Federation of 
Children’s Communities—Meeting of 
the Executive Committee ..........PARIS 
October Temporary International Coun- 
cil for Education and Reconstruction 
—Executive Committee ............ PARIS 
October Meeting on the Influence of 
Technology upon International Ten- 


WINS, | sesepheseasartrt eee .. PARIS 
ICAO 

June 7 General Assembly—third ses- 

MOET ibs Sitter MONTREAL 


Nov. 1 Aerodromes, Air Routes and 
Grounds Aids Divisional Meeting 


MONTREAL 
BANK 

Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 

annual meeting ............ WASHINGTON 
FUND 

Sept. 13 Board of Governors—fourth 

annual meeting ............ WASHINGTON 
ITU 


Apr. 25 Administrative Radio Confer- 
_ erence for Region II—(North and 
South America) ......... .. WASHINGTON 
May 18 Administrative Radio Con- 
ference for Region I—(Europe, 
Mediterranean and U.S.S.R.) 
GENEVA 
May 18 Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence for Region II1I—(Far East, Pa- 
cific, Australia, India, Iran) 
GENEVA 
May 19 International Administrative 
Telegraph and Telephone Confer- 


ence PARIS 
July 18 International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committee — fifteenth 
plenary assembly ....................... PARIS 
July 31 Second International Ad- 
ministrative Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference GENEVA 
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Aug. 15 Administrative Council— 
fourth session . GENEVA 
Oct. 17 Special Radio Administrative 
Conference for the Approval of the 
New List of Frequencies GENEVA 


WHO 


June 13 World Health Assembly—sec- 
ond session ’ ROME 
July 26 Expert Committee on Tuber- 
culosis 3 COPENHAGEN 
July Executive Board—fourth session 
GENEVA 
Aug. 10 Expert Committee on Malaria 
GENEVA 
September Regional Committee for 
South East Asia—second session 
NEW DELHI 
Oct. 3 Pan American Sanitary Organi- 
zation — Executive Committee — 
eighth session .................. LIMA 
Oct. 6 Pan American Sanitary Organ- 
ization — Directing Council — third 
session Rte dale 
Oct. 13 Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganizaion — Executive Committee — 
ninth session eee ....LIMA 
October Sub-Committee on Serological 
Standardization and Laboratory 
NEW YORK 


June 28 General Council—extraordi- 
nary session GENEVA 


Apr. 8 Meeting of the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade—third session 

ANNECY, FRANCE 


lll — Inter-Governmental 
Organizations 


Section 


In session—Far Eastern Commission 
WASHINGTON 
In session German External Property 
Negotiations with Portugal — Safe- 
pa scalectsses cM 
In session Inter-Allied Trade Board for 
De ET cur ke WASHINGTON 
In session Diplomatic Conference for 
the Establishment of International 
Conventions for the Protection of 
War Victims GENEVA 
In session Fourth Inter-American Radio 
Conference WASHINGTON 
June 25 Inter-American Commission 
of Women—extraordinary (sixth) as- 
sembly BUENOS AIRES 
July 10 Second Pan-American Congress 
on Social Service RIO DE JANERIO 
Aug. 15 Twelfth: International Dairy 
Congress STOCKHOLM 
Sept. 12 Pan-American Institute of 
Geography and History—First Pan- 
American Consultation on Geog- 
raphy RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Sept. 13 North American Regional 
Broadcasting Association — Third 
North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement Conference 

OTTAWA 

September Seventeenth International 
Navigation Congress vsseesee+.-LISBON 

September Inter-American Council of 
Jurists—first session . RIO DE JANEIRO 

October International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea 

EDINBURGH, U.K. 


Section IV 


List of Conferences of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations having consulta- 
tive status with the Economic and 
Social Council or a similar relationship 
with one or more of the Specialized 
Agencies. 


July 5 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Stand- 
ing Committees and Executive of 
World’s Committee of YMCAs 

MAINAU, SWITZERLAND 

July 7 International Organization for 

Standardization—General Assembly 
PARIS 

July 9 Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs—World Council 
of Churches—Central Committee 

CHICHESTER, U.K. 

July 11 World Federation of Trade 
Unions—General Council and Ex- 
ecutive Committee MILAN, ITALY 

July 11 International Union Against 
Tuberculosis — Executive Committee 
and Council—(WHO) 

July 18 International 
Women — Equal Rights, Equal 
Responsibilities—15th Congress 

AMSTERDAM 

July 18 International Union Against 
Cancer—assembly—(WHO) ....PARIS 

July 23 Pax Romana—International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs—Third Plenary 
Assembly .... LUXEMBOURG 

July 25 International Student Service 

AURORA, NEW YORK 

July 30 World Federation of United 
Nations Associations — General 
Council ( 

Aug. 1 International Federation of Sec- 
ondary Teachers—Congress 

STOCKHOLM 

Aug. 2 Boy Scouts International Bureau 

—Fourth World Rover Scout Moot 
SKJAK, NORWAY 

Aug. 4 New Education Fellowship— 
Conference—(UNESCO) ....ENGLAND 

Aug. 8 Boy Scouts International Bureau 
—12th International Scout Confer- 
ence ELVESAETER, NORWAY 


Aug. 13—World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK ~ 


Aug. 15 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Eleventh 
International Congress . COPENHAGEN 

Aug. 19 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—South 
and East Asia YMCA’s Area Con- 
ference BANGKOK 

Aug. 22 World Federation for Men- 
tal Health — Second Assembly 
(UNESCO, WHO) GENEVA 

Aug. 28 International Union for the 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems—(UNESCO) GENEVA 


Aug. 29 International Law Association 


BRUSSELS 

August International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—30th Council Meet- 
ing KROGERUP, DENMARK 

August International Federation of 
Documentation — International Con- 
ference—(UNESCO) PRAGUE 

Sept. 5 World Federation of United 
Nations Associations—Plenary As- 
sembly 

Sept. 5 International Statistical Institute 
—26th session 

Sept. 6 International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry—(UNESCO) 

AMSTERDAM 

Sept. 7 International 
Council—Congress and _ Festival— 
(UNESCO) VENICE, ITALY 

Sept. 12 International Air Transport 
Association—Fifth Annual General 
Meeting—(ICAO) THE HAGUE 

Sept. 14 International Council of Sci- 
entific Unions—General Assembly— 
(UNESCO) COPENHAGEN 

Sept. 14 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Eu- 
ropean YMCAs Area Conference 

FLORENCE, ITALY 

Sept. 15 Inter-parliamentary Union— 

Inter-parliamentary Conference 
STOCKHOLM 

Sept. 19 International Union of Family 
Organizations—International Family 
Conference 

Sept. 19 International Union of Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Electric 

BRUSSELS 

Sept. 20 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—Fourth Inter- 
national Conference ..... LUXEMBOURG 

Oct. 3 International Social Security As- 
sociation—ninth General Assembly— 
(ILO) 

Oct. 7 World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations—Cen- 
tral American Provisional Regional 
Committee Meeting CARACAS 

Oct. 10 International Criminal Police 
Commission—Eighteenth Assembly 

BERNE 
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